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“ O execrable man, so 'o aspire 

Abeve his brethren, to himself assuming 

Authority usurp’d, from God not given :— 

But this usurper, his encroachment proud 

Stays not on man.”— MILTON. 
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Goldsmith’s Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparte. 
(Concluded from p. 15.) 


ix our last number we noticed only those parts of the volume 
before us which related to the author’s justification of himself, 
to the different revolutionary governments of France which 
preceded the elevation of Buonaparté to the exercise of 
supreme power, and to the private life and character of the 
usurper. Our attention, in the present article, will be con- 
fined to that portion of the book which treats of his govern- 
ment, both as consul and as emperor. It forms a very 
interesting portion of the revolutionary history; and supplies a 
most instructive lesson to those who, dissatisfied . with the 
existing institutions of their native land, either leave it. in 
search of more extensive freedom in a country professing to 
be free beyond all others, or else seek to bring its institu- 
tions into discredit with a view to build a more beautiful fabric 
on the ruins of an ancient constitution. It is replete, more- 
over, with anecdotes highly curious and interesting, “not, 
indeed, all new, but all, neverthelers, entitled to serious atten- 
tion, as illustrative of the character and the principles of 
Buonaparté’s detestable government. 
No. 148, Vol. 37, October, 1810. I 
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Mr. Goldsmith gives an accurate account of the form ard 
materials of the existing government in France, of the diffe- 
rent departments of the state, and of the individuals who pre- 
side over each. Speaking of the public days or levees of these 
upstarts, he says, 


‘* | was once at Fouché’s levee ; there I met a French emigrant 
lady, now in London, Madame de V—le, who went to France to 
endeavour to recover her property. Bernier, originally a priest, 
afterwards a Chouan general, and now Buonaparté’s bishop ot 
Orleans; Mr. de Calonne; Mr. de Narbonne; Santhonax, the 
republican ex-agent at St. Domingo, and Barrere ; and certainly more 
Opposite characters never met together i in the same apartment ;—add 
to that strange mixture, the minister, Fouché himself.” 


The office of minister of police is one of the most important 
inthe newempire. It not only embraces every object to which 
the old French system of police (certainly the best in Europe) 
extended; but it exercises a superintendence, or rather an 
absolute controul, over every department of the press. An 
author is compelled to send every book he prints to the police, 
vot in manuscript, but after it ts printed, and prev ious to its 
publication, Thus, if it should be disapproved by the police, 
the whole edition is lost. Dramatic pieces, and newspapers, 
are subject. to the same censorial power. The whole empire, 
it is known, is divided into departments, over each of which 
preside a general of division, a prefect, and a sub-prefect, 
who are as absolute in their own jurisdictions, as their master 
is throughout the empire. 


«© Every inhabitant must take care to keep on good terms with the 
prefel, sous-prefet, aud general of the division, or he isruined. If a 
courplaint is sent by either of these satraps to their respective ministers 
at Paris, orders are sent down to imprison, shoet, or plunder the 
obnoxious individual. If aman has a house, or a garden, or a wife, 
2 sister, or a daughter, and the prefect or the general wishes to pos- 
sess them, il faut céder, or ruin, and, in some cases, death, ensues. 
These cases occur daily or hourly in the departments. For no man 
dares make a charge against any public functionary, however atro- 
cious may be his conduct; and if their oppressors are informed only 
of their murmuring, it serves to increase their oppression.” 


Besides this systematized tyranny in the provincial inns, all 
the public roads are crowded with an armed patrole, somewhat 
similar to the ancient Maréchaussée, who stop all carriages, and 
commit insults, outrages, and depredations of every kind, to 
the great terror not anerely of travellers, but of the inhabi- 
tants also, After the peace, which followed the memorable bat- 
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tle of Marengo, Buonaparte, wishing to keep the Jac bnas, 
whom he had greatly ofleaded by the assumption of regal s0nip 
und dignity, in awe, directed his infernal agent, Fouch , to 
fabricate such plots against his person, w hich afforded hin an 
Re: of consigning several of his enemies to the 

caftold. Hence proceeded the infernal machin, which made so 
ae noise at the time, and of which Mr. Goldsiuiih gives the 
following account. 


‘« Fouché now fabricated a plot to entrap the rovalists. A spy was 
employed to engage persons of that party to meditate a couspiracy 
against the First Consul; the spy, bowever, did not make compicte 
communications to his employers of all that be knew: an iniernal 
machine was to be made, with the approbation of the police, bat uot 
to be let off in the manner it was, nor exactly at the iime.” It was 
carried on to a greater extent than Fouché himself was aware of ; 
therefore the agent, employed in this atkuir, being likely to become the 
victim, was obliged to flee; one man only was executed! ‘This 1s 
the true statement of the affair of the internal machine.” 


About the same time, a Marquis de Rivarol was apprehended 
at Brest, and tried as a spy. Strange to say, he was acquitted ! 
Buonaparte was so enraged at the presumption of the judges, 
in aequitting a person w hom he had ordered td be accused, that 
he aidléred them to be apprehended and brought to Paris, where 
they were imprisoned for twelve months, and then sentenced to 
banishment in the Isle of Oleron. ‘The unfortunate Marquis, 
who was apprehended at the same time, was never released. 

As it did not suit the purpose of the tyrant to have courts 
which would exercise an independent judg nent, he resolved to 
establish other tribunals which should acknowledge no other 
law than his will. Hence arose those special tribunals, partly 
composed of judges and partly of military men, to whom all 
state-causes are referred for decision, without the aid of ‘a 
jury. All the members of these tribunals of blood are ap- 
pointed by himself ; and they serve the assassin well, for, a: en 
ing to an official report, (iuserted in the Moniteur of Nov. 2. 
isO1) they sentenced no less than seven hundred and eae 
tour persons to death, in the short space of five months ! 

Having thus rendered the civil and military authorities per- 
fectly subservient to his purpose, he determined to complete 
his system of tyranny by enlisting the ecclesiastical power in 
his service. 


“« He therefore: signed a concordat with the pope, and by the fol- 
lowing article it will be seen, that the priests were to be enlisted as his 
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spies, and to betray all confessions made tothem. These they send 
to the ministre des Cultes, minister of worship, at Paris.* 

«‘ Art. VI. ‘* The clergy, before entering upon their functions, 
shall take before the first consul the oath of fidelity, expressed i 
the following words: I swear and promise, &c. &c. to preserve 
obedience and fidelity to the government established by the consti- 
tution of the French republic. 1 likewise promise to carry on no 
correspondence, to be present at no conversation, to form no con- 
nection, whether within the territories of the republic or without, 
which may, in any degree, disturb the publie tranquillity, and if, 
in my diocese or parish, or elsewhere, I discover that any thing is 
going forward to the prejudice of the state, I will immediately 
communicate to government all the information I possess.’ In 
consequence of the adherence by these new clergymen to this abomi- 
nable oath, many hundreds have been betrayed from confessions made 
to them. 

* The concordat, however, made no kind of impression upon the 
people: indeed, had such a revolution taken place in any other 
country, against God and man, as that which took place in France, 
the re-establishment of religion would have been attended with as little 
success: for when the illusion of old institutions has been destroyed, 
either political or religious, the more chimerical is the hope of their 
again returning ; and if they do return, the more difficult it will be 
found to make them respected.’"} 

We here see that the pope, the head of ‘the church, sanc- 
tions the disclosure of what is revealed under the solemn seal 
of a sacrament, for, in the Romish church, confession is a 
sacrament. Now, if this be the case, in matters relating to 
the safety of the state, it is clear, that the Popish priests in 
freland were under no obligation to conceal what was revealed 
to them in confession; and, consequently, that they ought to 
have apprized the government of the rebellious plans which 
were in agitation in 1798, and which must, we conceive, have 
been communicated to them in the confessional chair. This 
concordat became, like every thing else, a subject of ridicule 
to the Parisians, and the following passage in Voltaire’s tragedy 
of CEdipus, whieh was performed about this time, was encored, 
and the performer was obliged to repeat it no less than three 
times, to the great mortification of Buonapart+, who was pre- 











«“* A new ministry has been established for that purpose; and 
a niore infamous establishment never was “formed in a Christian 
country.’ ; 


* + Buonaparté has found the truth of this'témark in more instances 
than one: when he made ‘kings of stable-boys and Mwyers’ clerks ; 
and dukes of livery-servants and grooms.” 
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sent; and whoe.was so enraged, that he immediately left the 
theatre. =: sO 

** Nos prétres pe sont point ce qu'un vain peuple pense ; 

«* Notre crédulité fait toute leur science.” 

Buonaparté had a conversation with Volney, the atheist, 
on the subject of this concordat, who protested vehemently 
against it. Words ran so high that the Corsican struck the 
senator, who, being the strongest man of the two, immedi- 
ately returned the blow with such effect, as to level the usurper 
with the ground. Volney was imprisoned for this; but was 
soon liberated on condition of never making his appearance at 
the Thuilleries. 


«¢ The pious Buonaparté now thought proper to canonize himself ; 
and as there was no Napoleon in the calendar, he thought proper to 
expunge St. Rocque and substitute himself ; therefore, there is now a 
Saint Napoleon in the French calendar instead of Saint Rocque ; the 
Saint’s day is the 15th of August, the birth day of the new 
Saint. 

“* Immediately after this farce, the archbishop of Paris addressed a 
circular Jetter to the bishops, in which he has this most curious pas- 
sage: “‘ Ministres des autels, sanctifions nos paroles, hatons nous, 
pour les. surpasser par un seul mot, de dire qu’il est / Homme de la 
Droite de Dieu; et faisons ainsi tout remontera celui a qui seul 
appartient Ja gloire, l’'honneur, le:pouvoir et l'Empire, dans les 
siécles des siécles.”’* 

** Favre de J'Aude, as president of the Trilunat, went as far in 
addressing Madame Mere, the French Saviour’s mother. Mr. Favre 
says, ‘la conception que vous avez eve en portant dats votre 
sein le Grand Napoleon n'a e@té assurément q'une inspiration 
divine.” 

** The bishop of Amiens, on the same occasion, said, ‘ that the 
Almighty, after having made Napoleon, rested from his labours 1” 
What a bishop! what an archbishop! what a saint !” 


These blasphemous prelates richly deserved to be hanged for 
the base prostitution of their sacred office. When the minis- 
ters of truth become the heralds of falsehood, no punishment 
can be too severe for their profligacy. Our readers may recol- 
lect, that, after Buonapart’ had declared himself consul for 
life, and previous to his assumption of the imperial dignity, Me, 
caused an insolent proposal tobe made to Louis X VILL. for + 
relinguishment of his rights to the throne of his ancestors. 
The ‘account given of this transaction, by Mr. Goldsmith, is 
teo curious to be omitted here. 


me 





“« * Gazette de France, 10th July, 1804." 
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“* Tt may appear very extraordinary that Buonaparté should con- 
fide this delicat. mission not to a Frenchman but to a foreigner; such, 
how cover, is the fact, and forthe accuracy of ‘this sittement, I might 
appeal to some of the ' ourbon family now in Ergland; I knew that 
person intimately, and as, foriunately for himself, he is now out of 
the »owerot buoi parté, theretore I can safely communicate what | 
heaid fiona Lim on that subject. 

‘* In the month of March, 1°03, about two months before the 
war bre} out with England, Buonaparté sent for this gentleman, and 
addressed hin in the following words ; ‘ I wish you to go to War- 
saw, Oo! a mission for me, to engage the pretender to abdicate in my 
favour The proposi:ion will be made o him by the Prussian governor 
of Warsaw.* If he appear disposed to accede ‘o the propositions, you 
Wii. (uen shew bim your instructions and tull powers to treat with 
hia, which willbe given toyou | wish to give him and his family a 
full and ample indemnity. In fine, he can become king of Poland, 
Winch country will recover its ancient splendour — Prussia will be 
indemnified by giving her Holland; Russia, who will, in that case, 
cede her possessions of Poland, can indemnify herself in Turkey ; 
and Austria. who must give up Polish Gallicia. can be indemnified 
with Prussian Silesia : Holland is more than a compensation ‘to Prussia 
for the loss of Silesia and Prussian Poland. England. can have no 
objection to these arrangements: she can retain Malta, and may 
noite Hamburgh and Bremen to the electorate of Hanover: if Eng- 
Jana does no: think those places solid possessions, (des possessions 
Solides) let her try and recover America, | will assist her by sending 
30,090 wen to Louisiana ; 1 am much disposed to communicate this 
to lord Whitworth,¢ but 1 am afraid it will find its way into the 
Eng)sh newspapers.’ 

* The new emissary here observed that no English administration, 
whether whig or tory, would ever think of disturbing the internal 
peace and tranquillity of the Untied States. In reply to this observa- 
tion, Buonaparte, taking hold of this gentleman’sarm, said, ‘ I have 
a party aiready in that country, who must obey me, or I can expose 
them:t if Fngland were to agree to my proposition, I should not 





‘© * Tt was made by the president Meyer, civil governor of War- 
saw, who was authorized by the king of Prussia to do it, or, at least, 
by iis secretary, Beyme, brother-in-law of Mr. Meyer, and who was 
a spy in the pay of Buonaparté.” 

‘¢ + Buonaparté, in his memorable conversation with lord 
Whitworth, said, that if two such countries as France and Eng- 
land would come to an understanding, they might govern the 
world.” 


‘< + He mentioned their names, which the gentleman told me. 
I believe the same will hold good as to persons in England. Buona- 
pirté knows that they have received money from France, and if they 
go not continue to support him, he would erpose them.” 
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part with Louisiana, as that would be an excellent position to carry on 
military and political operations. If the pretender does not consent, 
I will insist upon the king of Prussia’s compelling him to quit War- 
saw, as I shall, in that case, have other views upon that country ; 
and the presence of so many French emigrants there will not answer 
my purpose, On your passing through Berlin, you may converse 
freely on this or any other subject with the minister Haugwitz, gui 
est entiérement @ nous, and who is likewise informed of my ulterior 
views in regard to Poland. When you are at Warsaw, you will see 
there a public agent of our’s, sent from Talleyrand’s office, and 
recognized by the * Prussian government as French consul ; his name 
is Galan Boyer. I do not wish you to tell him your errand till the 
object of your mission is publicly known. Let me know what he is 
doing there, aud whether Talleyrand has ever had any direct commu- 
nication with the pretender Louis the XVIIIth, or any of his peo- 
ple. (ses gens.') 

‘ This agent, on his arrival at Berlin, heard of the formal refusal 
of Louis. the X VITIth to renounce his right to the throne; the answer 
of his majesty is known, and has appeared in print; but I cannot 
conceive why he said, ‘I do not confound «tr. Buoneparté* with 
those who have preceded him, &c.’ I think that Buonaparté, by 
making such overtures to the king, proved at once that his preten+ 
sions were to found a new dynasty ; consequently, he was far more 
dangerous to the Bourbons than any of the preceding revolutionary 
governments. 

** This answer, which was handed about in Paris, gave rise to a 
report that Buonaparte, like another Syila, would at last retire, and 
that these overtures to the king were only made as a prelude to that 
measure. 

“ The royalists in Paris, who are in general des goles mouches, 
men who swallow greedily and ignorantly every idle tale or surnn.e, 
propagated this story with a great deal of industry. These reporis 
caused the melancholy catastrophe, of which I shall speak presently ; 
1 mean ‘the atrocious murder of the duke D’Enghien. 

« The answer of the king of France was sent to Berlin, and it was 
said by Mr. Haugwitz, not in bis capacity of a Prussian minister, but 
as a person specially employed for that purpose by B ionaparté, that 
it was not sufficiently dignified, and before he would transmit it to his 
employer Buonaparté, he sent another messa veto Lomis XVILTib, by 
Mr. de Meyer, telling him, ‘ that the answer was neither di ‘gnificd 
nor explicit ; that if the Comte de Lille (Louis the XVI}Ith.) per- 
sisted in the sentiments contained in the former answer, he would 
bring danger upon biaself, and that he would not be allowed, per- 
haps, to remain where he was,’ &c. &c. 

“© The king replied, with a great deal of dignity, ‘ that he would 





‘ * See the Euglish newspapers of May, 1803, or the Annual 
- ° . . ’ ; . 
Register of that year, containing the whole correspendence. 
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not make any alterations in his former answer ;’ this reply was.also it 
writing. in 

‘€ Buonaparté’s emissary did not wait at Berlin for an answer from 
Paris, to know whether he should proceed to Warsaw, especially as 
Mr. Haugwitz said that the second communication to the Comte de 
Lille would have the desired effect 

‘© However, cn his arrival at Warsaw, he heard that there was no 
likelihood of a negotiation commencing ; be, consequently, wrote to 
Paris for instructions how to act. The answer was dated the 25th of 
April, and more atrocious instructions were never given by an arrant 
murderer and robber on the highway to one of his gang! Having 
had an opportunity of seeing them, I think proper to make them 
known. They were thus :— 

** 1. The pretender having refused to accede to the demand made 
by the first consul, you are required to lay your plans to carry him off 
by force, and, if he makes any resistance, to ki/d him. As it is very 
possible that, in the. event of a war with England, a French ara.y 
will be sent to Hanover, a detachment of troops will be sent dressed 
in habits bourgeois to assist you, Count Haugwitz will be informed 
of it, who will instruct* the regency of Warsaw not to send troops 
after you when you carry off the pretender. 

‘© 2 To endeavour to carry off the papers of Mr. De la Chappelle, 
(one of Louis the XVIIIth’s ministers) and Mr. De C. himself, if 
possible; as also Mr. Le Comte D'Avaray, the confidential friend of 
that unfortunate exile. 

«* 3. To bribe the clerks at the post-office at Warsaw, in order to 
intercept or peruse the letters from Louis the XVIIIth. or such as 
should be addressed to him. 

“* Four thousand ducats, 2,000/. sterling, were remitted for that 
purpose to the banking house of C. M. Schroder and Co. at Ham- 
burgh, from Perigaux, in Paris, which were afterwards remitted to 
Warsaw. 

** Accordingly, in the month of June, a courier arrived at War- 
saw, from general Mortier, at Hanover, informing this confidential 
minister of Buonaparté, that he had orders to furnish him with men 
to effect a particular purpose His emissary, however, thought pro- 
per to decline the offer, and to quit Poland, in order to get rid of 
such an abominable errand. He did not comply with any part of his 
instructions, His majesty, Louis the XVIIItb, I believe, can tes- 
tify, that no violence was ever attempted by him, either on his 
majesty’s person, or on that of any of his attendants, 

* A twelvemonth after, two French emissaries, colonel Beau- 
vosin, anda man of the name of ** Guil/et,’+ arrived at Warsaw to 











“«* It appears that Mr. De Haugwitz was apprized of Buonaparte’s 
intentions to catry off the pretender, when he sent the second mes- 
sage to him by Mr Meyer, as that gentleman said, ‘‘ that he might 
bring danger upon himself.” 

«+ Both thes# persons had been sent here [to England] on mis- 
sions ; of them I shal] speak more fully hereafter.” 
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concert mieans with the French: decredited agent ‘there, Mr. Galan 
Boyer, to poison Louis XVIII. aridsall his family.. This diabolical 
attempt was discovered ; the two. misereants made-their, escape, but 
Mr. Galau Boyer. was even allowed, after that discovery, to remain at 
Warsaw. 

“« This affair induced the royal family of France to guit the Prus- 
sian states; fortunately for them, they did so, as they would other- 
wise most probably have been delivered up to Buonaparté by Mr. 
Haugwitz.”’ 


It is to such ministers as Mr. Haugwitz that the king. of 
Prussia is indebted for the loss of his dominions, ‘and for all 
the disgrace and calamities which have befallen his house! The 
tyrant, having failed in his infamous attempt on his lawful 
sovereign, resolved to wreck his vengeance on another mem- 
ber of that illustrious family; the gallant, and ever-to-be- 
lamented, duke of Enghten! Of that base, cowardly murder, 
our author details the following particulars. 


«* Having seen various accounts of that murder, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the particulars have been very incorrectly given ; 
and having been at Paris at the time, | am enabled to give a true state- 
ment, which may not prove uninteresting to the public, although the 
fact itself is genera!ly Known. 

‘© The noted Mehée de la Touche* was sent on a reconnoitring 
party to Ettenkeim, where he soon found that it was not dificult to 
seize the victim , accordingly, Buonaparté ordered one of his aids-de- 
camp, Lacuée, to execute this horrid commission, This young man 
positively refused to go, saying, ‘ that having been educated at the 
expense, and in the very palace of the duke D’Enghien’s grandtather, 
the prince of Condé, he could not think of being instrumental in the 
death of bis schoolfellow and benefactor.” Mr. Lacuée did not know 
that his ferocious master selected him for that very reason. 

“« The aid-de-camp was immediately put ia close confinement, and 
kept in that situation till the affair was over, and then or-ered to join 
his,regimen:, which was far from Paris.t 

‘* Buonaparté next applied to Caulincourt, who ought to have 
refused for the same reason as his colleague did, as he had been in his 
youth placed exactly in the same situation as Lacuée. He was not, 
however, quite so nice; hedid not teel the scruples, and accordingly 
he went on thiserrand. He crossed the Rhine. The duke was in bed, 
and would have made iesistance, but his attendants about him 
intreated him to submit to superior force. 

‘« T must here observe, that Buonaparte’s assassins were very- much 





‘«* * Tshall have occasion hereafter to mention more ef this mis- 


creant 


** + This virtuous young man was killed near Ulm, in the war with 
Austria, in ¥805.” 
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disappointed at not meeting with the king of Sweden, who was to 
have spent a few weeks with the duke, but who, fortunately for him, 
was at that time at Carlsrube, forty-eight English miles off, on a visit 
to his father-in-law, the elector of Baden, as their orders were to 
arrest the king as well as the duke. 

“¢ The king a:rived about four hours after the departure of the 
duke, and behaved with a great deal of spirit: he immediately caused 
alarm bells to be rung in every village, and endeavoured to collect as 
many persons as possible, to overtake the assassins and robbers, who 
had seized the. duke, and carried off his horses, dogs, and all his 
valuables. Few persons could believe that it was a detachment of 
French troops, for they conducted themselves more like robbers than 
soldiers, as they plundered the house where their vic:im resided ! 

“* However, all the exertions of the king of Sweden could not 
avail, for before he arrived at Ettenheim, the cuke was already at 
Strasburgh, where he was lodged in the citadel. 

“* It was first the intention of Buonaparté to have him tried and 
shot at Strasburgh; but the prefect, Mr.Shee, (an Irishman by 
birth, and. uncle to general Clarke, Buonaparté’s minister at war) 
informed him, that the people would never suffer such an execution 
to take place, as the duke was well known at Strasburgh, where he 
often went with permission, and was very much liked there. The 
Strasburghers also repeatedly saw him in the Baden territory, and 
many of them visited him, and were of his bunting parties. The 
idea of murdering him at Strasburgh was therefore abandoned. After 
remaining there three days, he was conducted to Paris, under a strong 
escort, and two gens d’armes were with him in the carriage. He was 
told not to.make himself uneasy, as Buonaparte only wished to 
see him, intending to offer him an important situation in his govern. 
ment. 

‘* He arrived at Paris in the evening, at ten o'clock, very much 
fatigued, having travelled 450 English miles without stopping. At the 
barriere, the escort was ordered to proceed to the Chateau de 
Vincennes, which is near Paris, but at some distance from the bar- 
riere, where they arrived. 

“On his arrival at the Castle of Vincennes he was put into a strong 
room. He expressed a desire to shave and dress himself, as be 
expected to be sent for to see Buonaparté :_ he. was told that he could 
not see any body that night. He was offered refreshments, but he 
took nothing but a glass of wine and water. A bed was put into his 
room ; but he was told not to undress himself, as it would not be long 
before he would be called up to go a little way out of Paris, and then 
he might dress and shave himself. 

“* At about two in the morning he was desired to rise and fo follow 
the messenger, when he was ushered into a chamber, where his 
judges were sitting. [take upon myself to say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the astonishment of the duke D'Engbien, when he 
appeared before this tribunal, was not greater than that of his judges, 
after they had asked his name. The consternation was visible on the 
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countenances of all of Prev One of the members of the cowt- 
martial was taken il], so that he was obliged to quit the room. and 
another person, who even did not Know French, a native of Albaia, 
was substituted for him. 

‘* fc is necessary that I should explain the reason of this consterna- 
tion amongst the judges. 

** A court-martial had been summoned by order of Murat, who 
was then governor of Paris, to try a prisoner for high treason ; but 
they were not apprized of his name, or made acquainted with his 
offence, till the duke entered the hall where they were assembled ; 
and the man who conducted him thither, at (he same time delivered 
the indictment and further :astractions into the hands of the Capitaine 
Rapporteur, who is a mili ary judge advocate. 

“© The accusation was rea to the duke, and sentence immediately 
followed ; no defence was he allowed to make ; he had no counsel ; 
no witnesses were called to support the charge ; nor was there a single 
picce of paper prodaced in evidence, to prove that he had conspired 
with people in France against the Ife of the First Consul. 

«© Tmmediately after sentence he was taken into a dry ditch outside 
the castle, where there were about forty Mamelukes assembled, and 
he wes there shot by torch light—He refused to have his eyes 
covered, saying, ‘“‘ The Bourbons know how to die ;" and in every 
respeci conducted himself, throughout this murderous scene, with an 
unexampled degree of heroism. He cut off some of bis hair, which 
he requested might be sent to a Mademoiselle de Rohan,* who was at 
Ettenheim ; it was said that he was miarried to her. 

« At this execution were present, Buonaparté and his brother 
Louis. Murat, generals Duroc aod Savary. Louis Buonaparté was 
taken Wl, and fainted, just when the duke was conducted to the ditch. 
This so enraged his brother Napoleon, that he kicked him as he 
would a dog !"" 


This black transaction, and one more black the records of 
hell cannot exhibit, was kept such a profound secret, till the 
work of blood was finished, that it was not known to the police 
officers, who arrested two of the soldiers who had been present 
at the murder, for reporting what they had seen, imagining it 
was a fabrication of their own. 


** Shorily after this murder, Caulincourt happened to be in com- 
pany with M. De Segur, whose father is Buonaparte's grand master of 
the ceremonies ; he reproached the liveried kidnapper for his conduct, 
when words ensued, and a challenge was the result ; they were to 
meet the next morning in the Bois de Boulogne. But when Mr. de 
Segur went out of his | house, he was carried off, and nothing has ever 


> 





“© * This young lady's uncle was then aumonier to the now repu- 
diated Josephine, but still he did not give up his place ; he retained 
i¢ as Jong as his mistress could keep him.” 
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since been heard of him. He has left a wife and three children, and 
the base father is still crouching at the feet of his son’s murderer. 

‘The assassination of the duke excited great indignation amongst 
all classes of people. Fouché said, in my hearing, ‘ cetoit un coup 
de fusil inutilement laché.’” 


This Caulincourt has since been employed as the Corsican’s 
representative, (and he could not have a better) at the Court 
of St. Petersburgh! Surely, surely, the day of retribution must 
come, when the imperial assassin himself, and all his vile 
instruments of murder, will be made to feel, and to acknow- 
ledge, the justice of an offended deity, whose laws and whose 
precepts they are in the daily habit of violating. 

The next curious subject discussed by the author is the 
assassination of general Pichegru, and the events hy which 
it was preceded and accompanied,---he contends, and, we 
believe, most truly, that all the conspiracies against Buona- 
parte originated with himself. In the present case, Mehée de 
la Touche, one of the lowest and the vilest of his instruments, 
was sent over to this country to make proposals to the British 
government for the assassination of the usurper. Had _ this 
notable plan, which none but the black heart of the Corsican 
could have engendered, succeeded, the four quarters of the 
world would soon have been made to re-echo with execrations of 
the atrocity of our ministers ; and the usurper might, perhaps, 
have made himself considered as the object of unjust hatred, 
and the victim of unprincipled persecution. It failed, how- 
ever, as every Englishman must suppose it would; and Mehiée 
de la Touche, having béen compelled by the tyrant to publish 
his memoirs, states the answer of our ministers, upon this 
occasion, to have been “ that England, being at peace with 
France, they could not think of doing any thing whatever to 
interrupt the harmony which existed hetween’ the two coun- 
tries.” But, strange to s say, this miscreant, if Mr. G. is eor- 
rect, after the renewal of ‘the war, obtéi ried the confidence of 
our government. Having so far succeeded, all his efforts were 
directed to persuade distinguished partisans of the royal cause, 
in this country, to embark in some plan against Buona- 
parté, in order to betray them into the hands of the usurper. 
in this detestable scheme he was assisted hy one Querelle, who 
persuaded two emigrants, of the names of Picot and Lebour- 
geoise, to go to France, where he betrayed them, and they 
were shot. One Bouvet de la Loz re was also sent over to 
this country to lead the royalist chief Georges into the same 
difficulty. And general Lajolais, another spy, (for, thanks 
to the inertness of our Alien Office, and the impotence of our 
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police, spies incur no danger of detection in England!) was 
employed to produce the same effect on Pichegru, for which 
purpose he had the profligacy to assure him that Moreau was 
disposed to co-operate in any plan for the subversion of the 
Corsican’s government. 

Unhappily these wretches so far succeeded as to persuade 
the different chiefs of the royal party to repair to Paris. —Im- 
mediately on Pichegru’s arrival in that capital, which may, with 
more propriety still than London, be termed 

« The needy villain’s genera] home,” 

he called upon one Roland, who had been employed in the 
commissary’s department in his own army. This fellow imme- 
diately went to the police to give information of the general’s 
arrival, which was, of course, already known. Instructions 
were then issued to the Corsican’s agents to bring Moreau, 
(whom he particularly wished to get rid of) Georges, and 
Pichegru together. But they never could succeed; and, i 
point of fact, Georges and Moreau never met. -Picot, mean- 
while, was neretted by one of the: Police spies, who was not 
in the secret, and the ‘catastrophe was thus brought on before 
the plot was ripe for execution; for the object was to involve 
many other persons in the same charge, and even, if possible, 
to draw one of the Bourbons to France. It now became ne- 
cessary to apprehend all the parties, without further delay; 
Georges and Pichegru, however, concealed themselves; the 
latter was received by a friend, one Blanc, an exchange broker, 
who could not resist the temptation of a million of livres, 
offered by the Corsican for the general’s apprehension, and, 
therefore, delivered him up, in violation of the laws of hospi- 
tality, and the bonds of friendship. Georges was also betrayed 
in the same way, by a young man, one LL. eridan, “‘ who, to keep 

the farce, was tried with him, and found guilty, but par- 
doned.” No one, of course, was the dupe of this deception, 
the Corsican never having heen ‘known. to pardon the man 
whom he hated; and indeed the Christian virtue of forgiveness 
is foreign from his soul. Blanc was rightly, though infamously, 
treated, for when he claimed the promised reward.of his trea- 
chery, Murat, (the fellow who now calls himself king of Na- 
ples) by w horn the proclamation was signed, not only refused 
to pay, but arrested and banished the claimant. 
- Reports of this plot were circulated throughout the country, 
and the army, and all the constituted authorities received in- 
structions to congratulate Buonaparteé on his w onderful escape ; 
and, at the same time, to represent in their addresses the neces- 
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sity of putting an end to the revolution, by giving a death-blow 
to the hopes of the Bourbons, by the establishment of a new 
dynasty. | 

‘* To return to the affair of Moreau: Buonaparté being thwarted 
in his project of bringing Georges and Moreau together, and the 
allegation of their having met being constantly denied by Pichegru, it 
was determined to get rid of the latter, and rest upon the hearsay evi- 
dence of the spies, namely, that they had heard Pichegru say that 
Moreau and Georges had been together. Cou'd they have ever 
brought that charge home to Moreau, then it would have been con- 
chuded that Moreau was connected with Georges to overturn the 
government. His seeing Pichegru was not looked upon in so bad a 
light, as they had served together in the same army, and it was sup- 
posed that Pichegru wished to engage Moreau to procure permission 
tor his return to France; and it was no more criminal in Moreau to 
see Pichegru than it was in one of Buonaparteé’s ministers and senators 
to see him; I mean Marbé de Marbois and Barthelemy, who were 
at Cayenne with him. 

‘« But Buonaparté likewise dreaded the popularity of Pichegru ; 
the firmness, the energetic, bold language he made use of to Réal,* 
when he was examined, and which they were afraid he would make 
use of ina public court. They were therefore determined that he 
should perish. 

‘* Pichegru was guarded by two gens d’armes; but as the police did 
not like gens d’armes to be in the prison where the murder was to be 
committed, they were removed, upon a pretext alleging that there 
was much dissatisfaction among the gens d’armerie, and that they 
were not to be depended upon (which by the bye was true) ; there- 
fore Mamelukes and Albanians were ordered on duty at the temple, 
and the strangling was contided to the Mamelukes. Four men did 
it---and these four men were afterwards shot for a supposed crime ; 
but the fact is, that the government was afraid that they might one day 
or other make it known. 

‘* But what convinced me that Pichegru was murdered, was a most 
unaccountable blunder which the government committed. 

“It is a known fact, that it was publicly announced. that the body 
of Pichegru was to be taken from the place where he was murdered 
to the Criminal Court of Justice, to be there exposed ; and the proces 
verlal of the surgeons to be read, describing the cause of his death, 
in the presence of all the judges of that court, who were summoned 
to attend: but when they did attend, the body of Pichegru was not 





* © Réal said to him, you certainly came with a view of re esta- 
blishing the Bourbons.---And suppose I did, said Pichegru, which is 
more honourable, to place the crown upon the head of a legitimate 
prince, or place it upon the head of a ‘ sacré faquin que je n’aurais 
“pas laissé battre le tambour dans mon arm<e?’---A contemptible 
rascal whom I would not have suffered to beata drum in my army.” 
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yet there, because he was not yet murdered, as that only took place in 
the night following the day when the judges received their summons. 

“« In consequence of this extraordinary biunder, they went away not 
a little surprized. The next day they received another summons to 
attend the following day, and in the mterim the unfortunate Pichegru 
Was strangled. ”’* 


Had Pichegru been brought to a fair trial, and, upon credi- 
ble testimony, been convicted, in a legal way, of conspiring 
against the government of the Corsican, we should not have 
had much ground for accusing the latter for inflicting on him 
the punishment which the law awarded to offenders of that 
description. Pichegru avowed no allegiance to the tyrant, but, 
if he chose to venture to Paris for the pur pose of dispossess- 
ing him of his usurped throne, he must have submitted to the 
consequences, which, in case of failure and detection, he must 
have known to await him. In the present instance, however, 
the tyrant had not a shadow of a pretext to justify his infamy ; 
he employed persons to inveigle his victim into his power; to 
tempt hin to the commission of the act for which he.intended 
to punish him; and, before he had even time to form any con- 
spiracy, or to commit any one overt act, aware, that he had no 
evidence to convict him, and fearful that even his corrupt and 
servile judges would be compelled to acquit him, he did not 
dare to bring him to trial; and yet, intent on his destruction, 
he had him privately murdered in prison. We ‘shall not 
attempt to qualify or to characterize a deed of complicated 
infamy like this, because the language is incapable of supply- 
ing terms adequate to the purpose 3---indeed, it is sufficient to 
describe the acts of the Corsican, in plain words, to inspire 
every heart, which has not lost all sense of religion, of morals, 
of virtue, of humanity, with a just horror of the deeds them- 
selves, and with a proper abhorrence for their author. 

K:very artifice was now tried to procure the conviction of 
Moreau; but the circumstances attending this extraordinary 
proceeding, being of a nature to exhibit the Corsican in a new 
point of view, and to throw further light on his character and 
conduct, and to illustrate the mode of administering justice in 
that free country, long as the account is, we shall extract it. 

‘‘ The court was composed of the judges only; but before thé 
trial, a number of pamphlets were published, to prove the guilt of 





" * A respectable judge of that court, whom I cannot name; 
shewed me both letters, and told me of this circumstance with tears 
in his eyes. He contributed to save Moreau's life, and was hoaneured 
in not having received the orderof the Legion of Honobr.”. § . 5. 4 
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Moreau previous to the 18th of Fructidor, and his former intimacy 
with Pichegru. 

*€ ‘Lhe indictment was for a conspiracy to overturn the government 
ef the republie, (as it was still insultingly called,) although not ‘a wits 
ness was produced who could prove that Georges had ever seen Mo- 
reau. Another count in the same indictment stated, that Moreau had 
been in correspondence eight years before with the Prince of Condé, 
with a view to destroy the Directory, (an object which Buonaparté 
himself had accomplished ;) and that he knew Pichegru waé a traitor, 
and did not denounce him. Then the same indictnient stated, that 
Georges and cthers were implicated in the affair of the in ernal fia- 
chine, and other acts of violence in La Vendée. Roger, and St. Vic- 
tor, were accused, in the same indictment, of stopping and robbing 
diligences, in the year 1795. But the most strange part of this hete- 
rogeneous instrument was, that the Abbé David was accused of being 
in this conspiracy, when he had been in prison in Calais near three 
years before it was ever thought of. 

‘* To prove all these different charges, witnesses were called. If they 
could not prove by witnesses, the accused themselves were examined ; 
and if they did not answer a question which went directly to crimi- 
nate themselves, their silence was taken down as an admission of their 
guilt. 

« Every artifice that treachery could suggest to tyranny, was prac- 

tised by the sanguinary despot against Moreau. But had this con- 
summate general, virtuous patriot, and amiable man, not felt an 
abhorrence to expose the lives of his countrymen in a civil contest, 
and could have taken the resolution to manifest the same courage in 
defence of himself as he had displayed at the head of the armies ot his 
country, this monster, who now lives to afflict the civilized world, 
would soon have been no more, 
. ** At the conclusion of each day’s sitting, the prisoners were con- 
ducted to their prisons between two files of soldiers; as Moreau 
passed, the soldiers grounded their arms, and some whispered in his 
ear, ‘ Mon Général, voulex vous de nous ?” .* General, do you want 
us? ‘ Non,’ was the answer, ‘ je x ‘aime pas le sung. * No, 
I do not love blood.’ Had be but given the word, it was generally 
believed that Buonaparté would have been a prisoner in the Temple in 
less than sis hours. 

‘* Moreau made a most admirable speech previous to his counsel's 
entering upon his defence, by which the audience were almost ejectri- 
fied; they all rose and clapped their hands, which is as unusual in the 

urts of France as it is in these of England 

‘“¢ The Grand Judge, who made bis reports very regularly to Buona- 
parte of what passed in court, was, it seems, imposed upon by his 
agent, whom he employed to bring him the hourly account of what 
passed there. The Giaud Judge was told that it was a very inditfe- 
rent speech, and was. more calculated to injure the general than to 
do him good. Upo:. which the grand judge ordered the speech to be 
printed and circulaied. He they went to St, Cloud, and intermed 
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Buonaparté about the speech, and the order which he had given for its 
being printed. However Murat, who attended the court himself, 
arrived at St. Cloud, and reported what he had seen and heard, and 
that he could not conceive bow the grand judge could have suffered 
such a speech to be printed, which he shewed to Buonaparté, taken 
from the short-hand writer's notes. 

«« The new-made Emperor fell upon the grand judge and beat him 
in the face in a most unmerciful manner; he was taken out of the 
tyrant's presence, or he would have killed him; an eye witness to this 
scene told me it was truly laughable to see a grana judge lying quietly 
on a sofa, suffering himself to be beaten like a slave, without making 
the least resistance ; and when he was taken into the anti-chamber, 
he was weltering in his blood, his robes torn, and his wig pulled off, 
while he was crying like a school-boy,* and Buonaparté was running 
about the room, exclaiming, ‘* Malheureux Prince, que je suis pour 
étre entouré par un tas de j---f---" Suitable language for such a prince! 





* The conduct of Admiral Bruix, who commanded the flotilla 
at Boulogne, was very different to that of the degraded grand judge. 
There existed a difference of opinion about some naval operations be- 
tween the admiral and the tyrant, who was very abusive; Bruix an- 
swered him with spirit, when Buonaparté struck him in the face with 
his fist, upon which the admiral drew his sword, and would have run 
him through the body, but was prevented by the officers who were 
present ; this quarrel took place on the beach of Boulogne, and many 
people saw it. Bruix pulled off his epaulets, and stamped upon them, 
as also upon his cross; he resigned his post as admiral and as coun- 
sellor of stase: he died very soon after, and no doubt by poison.* It 
was propagated by the agents of Buonaparté, that he died of a broken 
heart; from having received this insult; but this cannot be true--- 
he had resented it as a man of spirit. I remember being one day with 
Réal, who shewed me a passage in a book written in England, which 
stated that Buonaparté kicked his ministers ; ‘‘ No, no,” says Réal, 
“ he does not kick, but gives coups de poing (blows with the fist.)” 

«« Another proof of his violence, was his conduct to the late Mr. 
Perregaux the banker : when Buonaparté went to Italy to be crowned, 


«¢* The poison which Buonaparté administered to his victims, is, 
as I have been very credibly informed, prepared in the following 
manner: arsenic is given to a pig, which they hang by its legs, and 
the substance which drops out of the mouth and nostrils is ed, 
and goes through a chemical process. The entrails of the victim are 
not destroyed, nor is there any appearance of poison having been 
administered. When he means to have any one poisoned, Mr. Des- 
marest, of the secret police, and sometimes Savary, sends for the cook 
or for the valet de chambre of the intended victims, and what with 
bribes and threats, they unfortunately never fail attaining their bloody 
ends. Some impertant facts on:this subject will occur jn the course 
of this work.” 
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** A great many copies of this speech were circulated by Morean‘s 
friends, particularly os General Lecourbe and Mr. Tourton, the 
richest banker in Paris; both were exiled, asa matter of course. The 
former has not yet been suffered to return,* and the latter remained 
in exile three years. 

After a trial of fourteen days, the judges retired to deliberate at 
nine in the evening, and every thing was arranged to find Moreau 
guilty ; but owing to the courage and opposition of five of the judges, 
viz. Messrs. Martineau, the vice president, Lecourbe, Bourguignon, 
Rigal, and Selves, he escaped the ultzmum supplicium ; but for these 
he would have been sacrificed. 





he wanted the bank to advance him money. Perregaux, who was the 
presi dent of that establishment, told him it was impossible for the 
bank to make any advaaces ; Upon w hich he flew into a great pee 
sion, saying, ‘* vous étes tous des f —gueux,” and he threw a candle- 

stick at him; Perregaux went away very ill, and his treatment, which 
was before a dozein_ persons, so preyed upon his spirits that it turned 
his brain, and he afterwards died raving mad. Every man in Paris 
Knows this statement to be erue. Iw ill relate another act of violence, 
which be exercissd upon a courier, who arrived at Bayonne, (when 


Buonaparie was there, in May, 1808,) from General Andreossi ; the 
courier was rather out of time, which put the autocrat in such a pas- 


sion, that he knocked him down and beat him very much.. The poor 
fellow was jaken away in a state almost lifeless, as even the lowest 
order of Frenchmen cannot bear the idea of being beaten. When 
Buonaparté wanted him, a few hours after, to send him to Bourdeaux, 
he was told that the man was unwell, and that he had durst a blood 
vessel; however, he was obliged to appear, and he fully expected ano- 
ther drubbing: instead of which, Buonaparté gave him several bags of 
gold ; it was supposed to the amount of 1500 louis. Many of his 
courtiers envied the courier his drubbing.” 


‘© * About a twelvremonth after General Lecourbe was exiled, his 
brother, a judgé of the criminal court, and who was favourable to 
Moreau, went one day to the levee of the tyrant, to solicit the recall 
of his brother, little think ing that his majesty would keep his resent- 
ment so long against a meritorious officer. But Mr. Lecourbe forgot 
that Buonaparté was a Corsican. The moment he saw him he flew 
at him like a tiger, and, without inquiring into the cause of his coming 
there, screanted out, in the presence of al] his courtiers and the corps 
Diplomatique. ‘* Comment Osez vous, juge prévaricateur, venir ici, 
pour souiller mon palais par votre présence, sortez toute de ye’ ou 
je vous f—— par la croisée.” ‘‘ How durst you, perjured jadge, 
come here to defile my palace with your presence? Begone, or Iwill 
throw you out of the window ;” accompanied with an oath, Which I 
cannot out of decency translate. The judge sent in his resignation, 
but it was not accepted ; he was forced to remain in office, but he was 

dismissed sone time after,” 
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«* These virtuot is Jud, ges dec] lared, that if Moreau were found guilty 
they should protest against the decision of the court; and although 
they were in the minority, still they would not suffer sugh a decision 


to pass without publicly proclaiming their. opinions 

‘* This declaration of ja e judges was con imunica ited to Murat, who 
immediately went to St. Cioud 

‘* The tyrant swore sid raved, and said he did not care what hap- 
pened, but \oreau should not be set at liberty y. nag ge Moncey, 
the commendant of the gens d’armerie, told him, that a spirit of dis- 
affection prevaile d among that cx orps. If | sea w that,’ said Buo- 
naparté, ‘i would disband them immediately.” ‘* If you’do that,’ 
auswered Moucey, ‘‘ they will set fire to the four corners of Paris.” 

* Poonaparte heard from every quarter that be was on a precipice ; 
an order was hererore sent to the judges at Paris to acquit Moreau of 
the capital charge, and bring in ; special ve rdict. Such is the purity 
with which justice is administered in Fr ance under this despot. 

“© When the verdict was given, which was at four o’clock in the 
morning, the mob, who had remained there all night, shouted and 
cried ‘* Vive Moread ;’ ;” for it was on Moreau’s account that the peo- 
ple took any share in this affair. The Parisians are not in the habit of 
running to their courts of law, or to their corps Legislatif; they know 
that both one and the other is a farce and a mockery.” 


Had Moreau possessed the spirit of a Monx it would have 
been no difficult matter, at this period, to have'restored Louis 
XVIII. to the throne ef his ancestors. On the evening of 
Moreau’s acquittal, the tyrant went to the play. The perfor- 
mance was “ The Templars,” and the audience made the per- 
former repeat the following line, 

** "Tis torture that interrogates, but ‘tis pain that answers,” 

three times, when, as on similar occasions, the tyrant, una- 
ble to retain his rage, precipitately left the theatre. It is only 
in these places of amusement, and in caricatures, that the 
Parisians dare vent their spleen against their oppressor. Madam 
Murat, the tyrant’s incestuous sister, being at the playone even- 
ing, a person in the pit exclaimed---“* Flere is @ princess ef the 
blood’’--- of Enghien,” immediately added andéther. General 
Lajolais met with his dese i the government which employed 
him to entrap Pichegru, bei g fea ful that he would reveal all 
that he knew, threw him ind ag pri ison, where he still remains. 
The: Abbe David was acquitted, but is still in prison. The two 
Polignacs were found guilty, but had their punishment com- 
muted for two years’ imprisonmen . Roland, who had denounces 
Pichegru, was tried, for form sake, convicted, and discharged. 
All Moreau's property was seized for the benefit of the Cor- 
gic in ! 

‘Phe last of the atrocious acts of this description considered 
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by Mr. Goldsmith, is the murder of Captain Wright, the account 
of which is thus appropriately introduced. 


«J shall iw proceed to the recital of a fact which I hope will 
never be forgotten ; and no cong juests, no victories, no kingdoms, no 
crowns, Do bew marriages, will, | hope, ever efface from the memory 
of an Englishman, the mest umhe ard-of cruelties and tortures inflicted 
upon a captain of the British navy; 1 mean Captain Wright, whose 
crime consisted in obeying the or lers of his government, which were 
to land a few persons on the coast, with whose affairs he was not at all 


acquainted.” 


We cannot but think that these persons who, after the com- 
mission of this murder en one of their own countrymen, can 
still gravely maintain that the author ought never to be the sub- 
ject of abuse, but that his name should alw ays be mentioned 
with respect, have no objection to similar enormities, when 
cominitted by persons of their own principles, though the most 
trivial act of apparent inhumanity or injustice extorts from them 
the loudest reprobation when committed by a person of opposite 
principles. ‘Lhus itis that every honest sentiment, every up- 
right principle, is sacrificed to the grovelling spirit of party, 
wnich seems to contract the mind, to benumb the faculties, 
and to freeze up the pure current of genuine patriotism. But, 
to proceed with ‘this dark business. 


*‘ It is generally known, that he was brought up to court at 
Moreau’s trial, and that he declined answering any questions. Buo- 
naparté thought that Captain Wright knew persons in Paris who were 
in correspondence with our government; therefore, after the above 
trial, the most unprecedented tortures were applied, such as screwing 
his thumbs; and rubbing the soles of his feet with lard, and then 
putting them upon hot copper plates! ‘They afterwards cut off an 
arm, and then a leg; and then told him, that be was now unfit to 
return to his country, but that he should be taken care of by the French 
government, if he would coufess all he knew: to which he replied, 
«* That he should be rebellious to his God, and to his King, were he 
to hold any communication with persons who were capable of acting 
in the manner they did." Soon after he was strangled, and conveyed 
from the ‘Temple in the dead of night. 

** Ji was said in the French papers, that he cut his throat after 
having read in the Moniteur the account of the capture of Mack 


and his army at Ulm. It is not very probable, however, that a-~ 


man who should be induced io cut his throat in consequence of bear- 
ing afflicting news, would wait nize days before he put his purpose 
mtu effect; and it is admitied, even by the French papers, that nine 
days had elapsed after he had read the account in: the Moniteur, 
before he was alleged to have committed this desperate act. 

“ Murderers and assassins irequenily betray themselves by the very 
Means they employ fo cover their crimes. Napoleon, the greatest 
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rmourderer and assassin of whom there is any record in history, has 
not been more successful than inferior culprits, though his means 
are infinitely greater, and though he is shielded by the .certainty of 
impunity, \ 

‘* A circumstance occurred previous to the murder of Capt. Wright, 
similar to that already related, about the summoning of the judges in 
the case of Pichegru. 

‘* T was one day walking in the Palais Roya/, withan English gen- 
tleman ;, I was met bya particular friend of mine, a Mr. Caspard 
Meyer, ex Dutch Ambassador at Paris. This gentleman told me that a 
commissary of police of that quarter where the prison of the Temple is 
situated,* told him, that he had that morning been informed by the 
keeper of that prison, that Captain Wright had hanged himself. I 
observed, that I could easily ascertain that fact, as I was acquainted 
with a woman who kepta circulating library in the Palais Royal, of 
the name of Brigitte Matthé, who sent newspapers, every day to 
a Scotchman, of the name of Smith, who was confined in the Temple. 
{ went there with the two above-named gentlemen, requesting her to 
make the inguiries : three days after, she told me that it was not true, 
and Mr. Smith had seen Captain Wright standing at his window, 
which was a week before the article appeared in the newspapers, 
announcing his death f. 

“* I had an opportunity of seeing Mr. Réal a few days after, and 
suggested to him that it was the duty of the French government to 
bave a process verbal drawn up by the proper officers ; and further 
observed, that there-was an English gentleman in Paris, who was a 
magistrate, who should be requested to attend, to which Mr, Real 
replied ‘‘ Mon ami, i] ne faut pas soufder un mot sur cette aflaire ;" 
“« my friend not a word must be whispered on that business.” I took 
the hint and was silent. 

‘© The Princes of the House of Bourbon may overlook and forget 
the murder of the Dake D’Enghien, but I hope that no Englishman 
ever will that of Captain Wright.” 

The Corsican had now, in his own way, provided a pretext, 
stupid as it was, for seizing on the imperial crown. 

** To such a ‘ terrific being,’ the French people swore allegiance, 


and upon such a head was the crown of the Bourbons placed! In 
order to complete the farce, and give the appearance of legitimacy 








«¢ * ‘Where Captain Wright was confined.” ’ 

“< + It is a curious fact, that application was about this time 
made on the part of our ministers, through the Spanish govern- 
ment, for the liberation of Captain Wright, and that this application 
was received on the part of-Buonaparté, with seeming acquiescence, 
and he wished it to be believed, that he was disposed to comply: but 
in trath, it was then out of his power, because the Captain was then 
in the mutiJate’ state described in the text, and therefore it became 
necessary to dispatch him, and propagate the story that he had become 


Ais own execniiouer,” ‘ 
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to his spe tage the tyrant thought a sanction might be given to it 
in the eyes of the pe ople, = he were crowned by the Po pe: this 
was invested WW - considerable dither ity, trom the resistance made b y 
the Holy Father; the latter, wh wever, was at last compelled to yield 
to superior force ; ; and he set out from Romeon his journey to Paris. 
It must be’supposed that the Pope was ot miuch gratified, at seeing 
such a heterogeneous asseuibly as he did at the court of St. — 
His entry into France was singular: at Turin be was waited on by 
Abdallah Menou, who had abjured the Christian religi mn, and Decdine 
mussulman. Abdallah however spoke like a Christian saint. 


** At Buonaparté’s court, what must the Pope’s feelings have been, 
on being presented to such a motley group, as was assembled on that 
occasion ! First Came a perjured bishop, who was im: ried; I mean 
Prince 'Talieyrand ! next came Fouché, who had also been a priest, but 
married; then M. Le Conseiiler d’Etat Hauterive, formerly a priest, 
and who was also a married man; then the president of the senate, 
Mr. Francois de Neufchateau, who had publicl, written and spoken 
in favour of athe! sm, but who nevertheless made a very Christian-like 
speech ; then the whole tribe of perjurers and murderers, who had 
sworn to be true to their King, then toa republic, who were now to 
swear allegiance to an Em iperor, men w ho had murdered their 
legitimate monarch, to place a foreign vagabond on the throne. Then 
were introduced the virtuous 7 Wales of the cou irt, such as Soatep, irté’ 
sisters and wife, Madame Talleyrand and others. It is to t sed 
that the Pope had not a nomenclature with him. 

‘* His Holiness was then desired tore-marry all those of the Gran- 
dées who had only been married by the civil law. However, when it 
came to Talleyrand’s turn, he positively refused ; much negotiation took 
place on this subject between the ex-bish« p and the Pope, but his holi- 
ness was determined not to yield. Mr. Sa/matoris, one of Buonaparte’s 
chamberlains, who was charged with this negotiation, télated this 
affair in a public company where | was present. 

** But the most risible presentation was the national institute, whose 
president for that qnarie! of the year was the famous La Lande the 
astronomer. Itis well known, that during the revolution, be wrote 
in the public newspapers in favour of atheism ; still he made a speech 
to the pope Pe nth i ; on the advantages and blessings ‘of Chris- 


*% 
tianity. 








“* * A curious lit erary warfare took place on this occasion, between 
La Laide and Fi angois de Neufchateau. A few days afier the Pope 
had been addressed by the latter, La Lande published a eteniees 
tothe “ Dictionniire des Athées,’ the author of which was Sylvain 
Marechal, deceased ; in this work, the different speeches, or writings 
of persons in all countries, Which tended to atheism, are selecied, and 
the authors of them alphabetically arranged. Mr. Frangois’s name 
does not appear in the dictionary, but La Lande put it in the supple- 
ment, by which it appeared, that his former writings formed a striking 
contrast with his late speech to the pope. La Lande did this because 
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‘‘ The coronation itself was one of the most extraordinary tarces, 
which ever was witnessed, on account of those who acted principal 
characters in it. 

** At the dinner, Buonaparte dined with his E Empress, the prince 
Arch Chancellor of the German Empire, and the Pope. None of his 
family. dined at the table, because they were not crowned heads! all 
the officers of the honsehold were obliged to serve these four annoint- 
ed persons, and it was laughable enough to see the lame ex-bishop 
of Autun, twaddling about with a napkin under his arm; antl 
taking the plates and dishes away, which he didvin: his quality of 
grand chamberlain! * 

“Mr. de Segur, his grand master of the ceremonies, and Mr. 
Caulincourt, bis master of the ;horse,* were both persons employed 
about the court of Louis XVI. ; now they were obliged to wait upon 
an adventurer of the Jowest order, of no family, without education, 
without morals, and without humanity, who had assassinated the son 
of oné, and made an assassin of the son of the other: ‘such men may 
say with Seneca 


« Periere mores, jus, decus, pietas, fides, 
“* Et qui redire nescit, cum perit, pudor, 


‘* But what proves the apathy and want of honour in Revolutionary 
Frenchmen, is, that there was next to no difference of ppinjog maui- 
fested by any individual, about his ‘taking the imperial purple. Tt is 
true Carnot in the Tribunat spoke against it, and Lareveillie:e Lepei iux 
resigned his place in the National “Institute as one of its members, 
because’ he would not take the oath of allegiance as .was réquired. 
Ducis, the poet, acted with the same spirit, and returned the Croiz 
d’ Honneur which had been sent to him when that order was first insti- 
tuted. 

‘* The only dispute which took place about this phantasmagoria, was 
between two united Irishmen, in the Irish Legion, Corbett and Swee- 
ny ; the'latter refused to take the oath of allegiance to.a crowned head, 
saying that he was proscribed in his own country for being a repub- 
lican, and as he was not true to his own king, be would not be soto a 
stranger ;.this produced a quarrel and afterwards a fut in which 
Buonaparte's champion, Mr. Corbett, was killed: Mr. Sweeny was 
put into close confinement, and banished: he made his escape from 
Napoleon's free land, ard went to the United States of America.” 


Such is the successor of one of the mildest and most yir- 
tuous of sovereigns, and such the low-born upstart who has 





ny 


a newspaper. very much commended Mr. Frangois’s speech, and con- 
demned that.of La Lande, as not beimg religious enough. Mr. Fran- 
gois wrote a sharp letter in the newspaper to La Lande, who answer- 
ed him in terms equally strong: at last Buonaparte took it up, and 
circulars were sent to all the newspapers and printers in Paris, no¢ te 
insert any thing whatever written ty M. de La Lande! !” 


«© * Father of the kidnapper,” - 
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usurped the ancient throne of the Bourbons! Such the foun- 
der of a new dynasty established over thirty millions of people ! 
Such the husband of a descendant of Maria Theresa! How 
fantastical is the revolutionary motion of fortune’s wheel ! 

The remaining part of this division of the work is devoted 
to the means employed by Buonaparté for crushing all liberiy 
of the press in Piatice: ‘and for corrupting the mauagers of 
thé press in foreign countries. Such just notions does 
the tyrant entertaia of the importance, and of the effects of the 
press, that, when urged by La Fayette to establish its freedom, 

he truly answered the prating coxeomb of a reformer, “ Mr, 
de la Faycite, were 1 topermitthe libertyof the press in France, 
neither you nor | would be here in three months from this 
time.” He was certainly correct in his opinion. In France, 
where he enjoys power as despotic, and as extensive as was 
ever exercised by any eastern tyrant, and where, of course, his 
will is law, there could be no difficulty in managing the press 
as he pleased, and, in faet, it is entirely under his controul. In 
Germany, he met with more obstacles, until the last peace with 
‘the Emperor; and then he was able to corrupt the editors of 
most of the leading publications in that country, and to silence 
the rest. Nor did his successful efforts for this purpose rest 
here. 

‘© In London, I am sorry to say, that he also succeeded in bribing 
the editors of two weekly papers to write in his favour. One bas re- 
ceived the stipend for his infamy these nine years ; the other was only 
enlisted in his service about six years ago. When he heard that that pa- 
per was the organ of the Bourbon family, he thought that /e could pay 
better than those unfortunate princes : it seems he guessed right. 

* During the last peace he sent here a man of the name of Fievee, 
pour adoucir les Journaur Anglais ; but, however, that ‘ agent des 
adoucissemens’ did not succeed with any paper of note.” 

It certainly does no honour to this nation, that the proprie- 
tors and conductors of even fo newspapers should be base 
enough to sel! themselves to such a wretch as this, even putting 
out of the question the important consideration, that he is the 
most implacable enemy of their king) and country! Men of 
this description are the worst of traiturs, 

We must refer our readers to the book itself for many inte- 
resting particulars respecting the arbitrary and capricious. inter- 
position of Buonuparté with the Freach press; the courts of 
law; and the department of finance; all of which come under 
this division of the work. We shall close the present article 
with the author’s concluding observations on the Corsican’s 
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« This is the system of government of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
whose soul is even more atrocious than his system, and who may well 
siy with Horace : 

** Pudet hec opprobria nobis. 
** Et potuisse dici, & non potuisse refelli.” 

«« If the reader will give me credit for my statements, I am certain 
he must concur with me in the conclusion, that France is in a most 
wretched state, Commerce they have none. Manufacturers are 
ruined for want of foreign trade and hands to work. Agriculture is 
ina flourishing state it is true; but then th? grain rots by lying in 
the barns. Population is decreasing by the continual drains of co~- 
scription.* 

“Can such a frightful system be popular? Can a Buonaparte, 
who is known to the Parisians to have been an obscure vagabond, and 
whois ascourge to France and to wankind---Can such a tyrant be 
popular in France? With whom can he be popular---with the 
royalist? Surely not, Thev say, if we are to be governed by kings 
and princes, Jet us be governed by such who are gentlemen; and who 
would not prefer to be governed by S¢ James rather than St. Giles ? 

* Can the republicans like him? Surely pot. They cannot likethe 
man who has made more kings in Europe, and created more counts and 
barons in France, than there were under the ancien regime,and who per- 
secuies republicans. Buonaparte knew very well what he did when he 
was a republican, theretore he does not encourage them, unless he finds 
them to answer his purpose. Can any man in France say---] leave 
even politicai characters out of the question---that under Bounaparte’s 
system he is secure ove Moment, either in his person or in his property ? 
Are his wife and children bis own? I believe I have given sufficient 
statements to shew that they are not. I therefore have no hesitation 
in saying, that from one end of the continent to the other, the death of 
that man is looked for with impatience. 

‘“* But under sucha system as that now pursued in France, a system 
positively more dreaded and more abhorred, than even the Robes- 
pierrean system ; how is it possible to cabal and plot against their 
tyrant? a system under waich a brother will de™ounce a 
brother,* and a mother her own daughter: a system which destroys 
the basis of suciety, and which bas dissolved every political, religious, 
social, and moral tie ! 

‘* Mably, when speaking of the tyranny of Richelieu, says, ‘ On 
sent le danger de former des catales, tant la degradation des esprits est 
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_ “* * Tt may not be improper to state, that no wounded Frenchman 
sever taken up trom the field of battle. If the surgeon finds him 
unfit to serve again, he is then inhumanly butchered by his own 
brethren in arms. No invalid is to be met with ia all France, except 
those who becaare such previous to the government of Huonaparte, 
‘+ Mr. De Segur caused his brother to be exiled from Paris; 
and M dame La Giave, a spy of Fouché, whom I have already 
Mentioned, denounced her own daughter, a Madame Ameland, 
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grande, et le poids de la servitude accablant, ce n'est plus que par un 
assassinat qu'on songe & sortir de loppression.’ 

“* Does Buonaparte suppose that Frenchmen can see with indifference, 
an obscure wretch covered with every species of guilt, surrounded by 
princesses who were washerwomen and keepers of brothels, by kings, 
dukes, and counts, who were jockeys, robbers, and swindlers? No, 
no, I can assure my countrymen, that Frenchmen are not so _ lost to 
all sense of feeling and honour, They hate him to a man.* But 
they do not know to whom to trust ; they have been deceived by all, 
parties ;---the constitutjonalists, the republicans, the Jacobins, the 
directorialists, the Luonapartists, have all deceived them in their 
turn, 

If the Parisians hate their tyrant, he in return -hates them. And I 
ain persuaded that when he shall have ran his career of blood out of 
France, he will not, like Alexander, weep because there are no more 
worlds to conquer, but like another Nero, set fire to his ‘* bonne 
Ville de Paris,’ and in imitation of Constantine, will remove the 
seat of the empire from Paris to Rome ; but from far different motives ; 
not because be may think Rome a more central or advantageous situs. 
ation than Paris, for the capital of his extended dominions, but that 
he may be ata distance from the miserable garrets, in which he has 
passed his earlier days in abject poverty and obscurity, and the vicinity 
of which produces in him, sometimes, paroxysors of rage, when the 
mortifying recollection assails him in the midst of his present pomp 
and grandeur,” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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A Tour through part of the Atlantic ; or Recollections from Ma- 
deira, the Azores, (or Western Islands,) and Newfoundland. 
Including the period of discovery, produce, manners and cus- 
toms, of each place, with memorandums from the Convents, 
visited in the Summer of 1809, m H. M. S. Vestal. By 
Robert Stecle, Lieutenant of the Royal Marines. With an 
accurate” Chart of the Ship’s Tract. 8vo. Pp. 193, 6s. J. J. 
Stockdale. 1810. 


Tue writer of this Tour declares himself to be a young man of 
one and twenty, unused to composition, and standing in need 
of indulgence, from “ the fiery and terrible ordeal of rigid cri- 
ticism.”” He need, however, be under no apprehension on 
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«« * T have seen a very well written pamphlet by an American 
gentleman, entitled ‘a letter on the genius and disposition of the 
French government,” which says, page 26, ‘‘ that all classes of peo- 
ple forget for a moment their own miseries, in anticipating the bril- 
liant destinies of the empire, and contemplating Paris in prospective 
as the metropolis of the world.” I cannot subscribe to this assertion. 
I have lived nearly nine years in Paris, and was constantly in the 
habits of intimacy with persons of every description, and I confess, 
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this ground. We have. no burning ploughshares for rash or 
suspected authors to walk over; unless, indeed, in the cold 
regions of the north, where the critical Veleano seems to emit 
incessant volumes of splenetic smoke, and malignant fire. To 
quit metaphor, Mr. Steele’s style of writing is rather to be 
blamed for the absence of simplicity, than for the excess of it. 
it is sach, indeed, as might naturally be expected from a young 
man, whose feelings are strong, and whose judgment has not 
been corrected by habit or reflection. Still, with the excep- 
tion of some few misplaced flowers of rhetoric, which men can 
scarcely refrain from gathering in the delightful gardens of the 
Azores, we have little to reproach him with, on the score of 
inaccuracy. If we were even disposed to be severe, and had 
more solid grounds for censure, his modesty would check our 
severity, while his feelings, his opinions, and his principles 
would extort our applause. 

In the description of places, which have been described 
before, little novelty can, of course, be expected. But we 
have more than once taken occasion to observe, that different 
persons see the same objects in a different point of view, derive 
from the coutemplation of them different ideas, and are thus 
enabied to lay them before the public in a different form, to 
give them different embellishments, and to draw from them 
different deductions. It docs not then follow that, because a 
place has been described before, a new deseripion of it may 
not be entertaining and interesting. The geologist of mine- 
ralogist, the botanist, the philosopher, the politician, the man 
of feeling, and the man of pleasure, may, each of them, write 
a description of any country which they all have visited; and 
yet the publications will so vary, that such of them as may 
prove highly attractive to one description of readers,,may have 
lo attractions whatever to another description. Each may be 
excellent in its way, and the reception which each will expe- 
rience will depend less on the merit of the writer, than on the 
tuste of the reader. 7 

We have been induced to make these observations, from a 
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that I never heard any of them, no not even the new-made dukes, 
contemplate Paris in prospective in any other way, than as a scene of 
blco! and tumult; in case of the tyrant’s death, unless he is carried off 
by assassination, and a Bourbon immediately proclaimed. I am there 
fure reluctantly compelled to accuse that author of being completely 
ignorant of the sentiments of the French people, and winch. is not to 
be wondered at, as he bas been, according to -his own account, only 
ten months in France: it is therefore, not likely, that in so short a 
time he could Lave gained the confidence of the Parisians ! 
. 
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Pn ie ft 
Vi Mm 4h mode of criticism which has become too prevalent, and which 
e if is generally adopted for the purpose of saving trouble to the 

1 }) critic, who, glancing his eye over the table of contents, or the 
Me | heads of chapters, discovers the different subjects of discussion, 

Bees gear | without the Jabour of reading. Hence nothing 1s more easy, 
th | | though nothing can be much less just, than to condemn a work 

iva | in toto, as destitute of novelty, and as repeating only an oft- 
told tale. It is to this slovenly manner of noticing new works, 

that so many publications of real merit are consigned to unde- 

: served oblivion, while numerous productions of an opposite 

mea Gg, nature and tendency are forced into circulation; and thus . 

ban ie the public judgment is misguided, the public opinion misled, 

and the public taste depraved. 

We shall not follow the Festal in her course from Spithead 





+b to Madeira, thence to Newfoutrdland, thence to the Azores, 
het back to Newfoundiand, and thence.to Portugal. We shall only 
hat extract such passages as will afford the reader the means of 
1H forming his own judgment as to the merit of the book, and the 
tH kind of information which it is calculated to ¢onvey. Our 
Mie young author,seems to have paid more attention to the con- 
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vents and their fair, but hapless, inhabitants, than to any other 
objects which he met with on the voyage. 

** The Ponta del Gado, or city, as they term it, (the capital of St. Mi- 
chael, oneof the Azores) like Fanchall, looks exc@edingly pleasant from 
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tO the offing, and derives an air of dignity from the convents, which are 
aie numerous, and many of them considerable buildings ; but how lament- 
ey able is it to thinkthey are the melancholy confinement of numberless 
, 4 ae charming, and, some of them, very accomplished women, imprisoned 
ear) from the joys of domestic happiness by the authors of their being, in 
es SO whom the powerful pleadings of nature have been neglected, and the 
gt) aes prayers of their devoted offspring disregarded.— Yes !—Avarice and va- 
: ah i nity, that their sons may live in luxury, have operated thus powerfully 


: on the degraded mind, and blunted the feelings of a father. How must 
eo ae aoe the humane heart sympathize with these tender sisters of misfortune, in 
' a a whom the gentle glow of filial gratitude and love is chilled for ever ! 

: aud, alas! they are veiled from tle sacred offices of a faithful wife and 
fond motber. How erroneus is the generally received opinion, that 
their seclusion is at their own wish! From what I have myself learnt 
of them, and the many instances given of their absolute aversion to be- 
come the victims of a delusive fauh, I am convinced that two thirds, 
at Jeast, are under the hard and direful necessity of obedience. I cannot 
woid relating a notorious instance of this fact---it lately occurred at 
"= the convent Esperanza, and was the topic of general conyersation 
4 & m the Ponta del Gado when we left it :--- 











*« "Two young noviciates had evinced the strongest dislike and repug- 
nance to take the veil---their inhuman father persisted in his plan--- 
they prayed,. they intreated their return to liberty, to their home, 
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gnd to society ; but, when the monster found his sophistry and pér- 
suasion availed not, ie’ had recourse to threats, and even insinuated 
that their lives would be endangered by their hesitating at the awful 
moment, when they were to passan irrevocable sentence on themselves 
for ever !---The awful moment came---they wer® unable to suppoit 
the torrent of their feelings, and sunk in woe unutterable, while the 
ceremouy was, for the greater part, peiformed, though they were 
insensible to all that passed. But tothesequel The son, for whom 
the sacrifice was made, has proved an outlaw to every virtuous sen- 
timent of duty and fecling: the penitence of the wretched father 
awakens compassion, and an involantary tear startles at the altar of 
bis contrition.” 


It is a certain fact, that a very considerable portion of the 
inhabitants of every nunnery, in Catholic countries, were made 
the victims of avarice and pride, in a similar way. Mr. Steele 
often visited these convents, and he speaks of the sisters as 
most lovely, courteous, and attractive. His language is entliu- 
siastic, and, indeed, on such a subject, it would be passing 
strange, if it were otherwise. He represents the general inha- 
bitants of this place as filthy in the extreme, and, in proof of 
his assertion, states a strange fact. A British oflicer of rank 
in the navy waited on the governor on business, and, after 
waiting some minutes, he was informed, by a slovenly, uncouth 
fellow, who it seems was his aid«de-camp, that “ the governor 
had got the itch, was bathing for the cure of it, and therefore 
could not be seen.” Whatever the inhabitants of this delight- 
ful island may be, the asses with which it abounds, we mean 
the fowr-footed asses, are entitled to particular attention ; for a 
more sagacious anda more useful race of animals are not to be 
found in any country with which we are acquainted. ‘The au- 
thor and a party of his brother officers made an excursion to 
the Fournas, or hot baths, in a vale on the island, about thirty 
miles from the capital; they went part of the way by the sea, 
and then landed and completed their journey on assés. 


“ After hauling our cytter on the strand, we each mounted our 
beast, and with those appointed to catry our provision, proceeded 
up one of the vast precipices with which the island ab unds, ‘The 
animals, we were told, were well acquainted with the safest track, 
and that disaster would be occasioned by our interference with them , 
we were therefore without bridle or halter, and our lives depended on 
the strength and wisdom of an ass! As we ascended, however, we lost 
all thought of danger, andour senses were only alive to the stupendous 
efforts.of Nature. Awfuily grand, magnificent, and sublime, were 
the works she presented to’ us, in endless variety, as we gained the 
higher part. It is scarcely possible to exhibit to the mind so grand a 
Panorama ;---the picturesque, sublime, and begutiful, formed a 
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L42 CRITICISM. 
coup d'@il, that no words,can paint, no imagination can conceive, We 
occasionally halted to contemplate the scene, The falling water, from 
the mountain rong with a mighty crash in the extensive cavity, and 
was answered again in the cultivated valley, through which the 
pellucid stream ran gently murmuring. The wild myrtle and 
flourishing vine embraced the stubborn rock ; the varied foliage, and 
cinder-sided he ight, excited the feelings to wonder and admiration. 
Providence, ever thoughtful of the necessities of her creatures, here 
compensates and relieves the hardships of the peasants in climbing 
the mountains, by the numbers of asses, whose strength seems to 
increase in proportion to the difficulty; and they are so numerous 
that the poorest cottager owns two or three, Our guides, neverthe- 
less, followed us on foot, hallooing joyously at their good fortune in 
being so well employed, and paid us great attention, though quite 
insensible to the romantic charms by which they were surrounded. 

When we bad ascended about a quarter of a mile, we saw a thick 
steam issuing from the side of the mountain which we were climbing : 

it produced a dampness at the aperture, too hot to bear your hand near 
it: even this, either (rom custom or stupidity, and, perhaps, from both, 
they c carclessly passed, without pointing it out as worthy of notice, 
On gaining the summit, the change of climate was very considerable, 
and we felt the effect as we journeyed on the flat for about two miles, 
and ou which we passed a beautiful lake, situated between two moun- 
tains, and abounding in fish of many species, particularly of the gold 
and silver kind. An instance of the infallible instinct of the ass here 
oceurred to me: I was riding at the best pace along the widest road, 
when he suddenly turned oft, and crossed into a less-trodden path ; this 
he persisied in, though, by beating _ on the other side of the head, 

he found [ wished him to continue where he was, as the’slightest tap 
in geueral guides them, and is the method the peasants use in direct- 
ing them on ordinary occasions; but, on, rising higber up, I was sur- 
prised to find, that, had he continued a few yards further below, we 
must both have been precipitated into a vast and dreadful abyss, which 
the peculiar nature of the ground absolutely concealed from the sight, 
till on the very brink. We were informed that this part of the road 
had fallen in very recently, and, if we may judge from appearances, 
a few vears will make this place very dangerous, if not absolutely 
impassable,” 


ORIGINAL 


‘Phe account of Newfoundland may afford information to 
those who have not read any other account of that valuable 
settlement. On his return from thence to the Azores, our 
author lauded onthe island of Corvo, another of the Azores, 
the capital of which is Kayal. In his description of this place, 
the convents are again the prominent objects. 

“It contains several convents, as indeed do all the places of any 
consideration ii these islands; but we found the fair sisterhood of 
much lower rank and manners, and wanting in those refinements thit 
$0 Glegantly characterized the conduct of our secluded friends of St. 
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Michael's. At one convent here, they were not allowed even to see 
any company, owing,.as we understood, to an elopement which had 
very recently taken place. A dashing son of Neptune, commanding 
a British sloop of war, that touched at the island for refreshments, 
saw, with a compassion, alas! too tender, the lovely Senhora. The 
enamoured hero, by a seductive sympathy in her weltare and happi- 
ness, secured a heart, till now, perhaps, a stranger to the noble senti« 
ment of gratitude, and soon persuaded her that almighty love was 
sufficient intercession in heaven, for violating her oaths and promises 
of vestal purity and everlasting faith. Her willing ear gained, he 
soon secured his conquest ; a daring leap from her window quickly 
brought ber to his opened arms, and they reached their boat, and after- 
wards the ship, without interruption or impediment. ‘The next morn- 
ing the whole convent was in confusion ; formal representations were 
made to the church; this unfortunate victim to the errors of educa- 
tion, was excommunicated and anathematized by those, who, perbaps, 
were, iN some measure, instrumental to her becoming the siave ot 
passion, and who ought rather to have atoned for the offence, and im- 
plored her salvation. 

“ The unhappy predilection for intrigue, which existed in this con- 
vent, was, however, yet more strongly to be proved. A few weeks 
afterwards, on the morning of our arrival, a holy monk had been 
caught in the embraces of a nun, by the entazed abbess, and it ap- 
peared the guilty intercourse had been carried on for some time. He 
was immediately arrested and thrown into prison, to wait the decree 
of the Bishop of Tercera, and it was supposed the frail fair one would 
be shut out from every intercourse, and consigned to everlasting soli- 
tude. The bishop has, most probably, disgraced the convent, while 
the life of the fallen priest is at the mercy ot his absolute will.” 


This unfortunate event induced such a degree of suspicion 
and vigilance, on the part of the superiors, as discouraged the 
oficers of Mr. Steele’s ship, from all attempts to cultivate the 
friendship of these poor nuns. We have before said, that our 
author’s style is to be censured rather for its want of simplicity, 
than for the excess of it; and we think, our readers, after 
perusing the following passage, will have no hesitation in sub- 
scribing to the justice of our opinion. 


* As the sun sank into the glowing bosom of the west, our sails 
were filled with a sweet and geutle breeze, which wafied the proud 
vessel o’er the willing deep. But when Nature slept, the young Ze- 
phyrus stole to the fond embraces of his love, and Jay enamoured in 
her beauteous arms, till the blushing Morn came to chide his Jethar- 
gy; then, rising from his rosy bed, he fanned the silent deep, and 
spread our wanton sails, which carried us, by the evening, in sight of 
the intended port, and, early the next day, the 20th, we again cast 
anchor in the roostead of the Ponta del Gado.” 


Here bis mise certainly stalks upon stilts! On his retyrn 
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144 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


to St. Michael, he visits, again and again, his favorite convent, 
and relates, with evident pleasure, the amourous exploits of his 
countrymen; one of whom makes a_ platonic conquest of a 
fair nun’s heart; while another runs away with a Catholic 
damsel, and marries her, on board an English ship, in spite of 


the Popish priests, who exert all their efforts to rescue the 
destined bride, from the sin of heresy, and from the danger of 


damnation. ‘The foliowing ludicrous anecdote is not uneuter- 
taining. 


.* It was the custom for the anniversary of St. Sebastian to be ob 
served by the Cathoiics with every respect and decorum. A grand 
prooessien took place, and a religieux, armed cap-a-pee, as St. George, 
and mounted ov a fiery steed, gave a peculiar dignity to the solemn 
scene; but at the last festival, the holy representative of St. George 
having sacrificed with too much zeal at the shrine of the rosy god, 
and being wrapt in Bacchanalian ecstacy, was unequal to shed lustre 
on the return from the church, whither they went to pray for grace, 
to be kept in continence and sobriety ; for, on crossing a kennel in the 
street, the gay charger, by an unlucky display of effect, threw the 
vawary priest with his face in the gutter, where, like the ass in the 
fable, he shewed his ears, and.opened the eyes of the procession tw 
the tolly of such attectation.” 


To those who are dissatisfied with their own country, who 
are fond of retirement, and who must observe frugality, the 
following information may prove Interesting. 

“ We passed nearly a fortnight in this island of plenty, to which 
any lover of the beauties of nature may retire and Jive on a moderate 
fortune, in every luxury, while, with ih¢same income, in almost any 
other place, he could hardly procure the necessaries of life, as may be 
seen by the following price current : 


$.. @ 
Beef.........+.+.+¢ O 2 per pound. 
FEWER see.ccse. Oo OU 
A goose e006 6 6 sc we 
A GEES con ch 0< . oO 6 
A duck s.cwicecs.se 2.10 


‘¢ Fonit and vegetables grow in abundance in the garden attached to 


@ house at a moderate rental.” 


At the end of the book we have a long description of Lis- 
bon, of the great earthquake in that city, in 1755, of the Mar- 
quis Pombal, and of. the conspiracy against the king’s life, his- 
torical events, sufficiently Known before, and which certainly 
are strangely inisplaced in “ A Tour through the Atlantic,” 
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The Life of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, compiled from 
original Manuscripts. By M. L. F. de Bausset, formerly 
Bishop of Alais, &c. ‘Translated from the French, by W. 
Mudford. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. Sherwood and Co, 1810, 


Tue extensive fume of the author of the adventures of Tele- 
machus, renders the history of his private life not only inte- 
resting to the public, but in some meast ¢ ixeportant to the 
general practice of morality. It unfolds a memorable example 
to society. Numerous accounts, eee of this author have 
heen published between 1709 and 189: ; but their brevity and 
other defects have tended rather to tn than to gratify public 
cariosity. This life, however, by Bishop Bausset, is sutiiciently 
copious ; wud although it evinces more reverent admiration, 
than minute discrimination between the less-obvious traits of 
character, it fills up an important vacancy in literary history. 
Nevertheless, we were surprized to find the translator declaring, 
that he knew “no life of Fenelon in our language, except 
that in a common biographical dictionary,” although almost 
every old book-stall in the metropolis contains one or two. But 
such erroneous and imperfect tracts would have been of very 
little use either to the present biographer or translator, and are 
no farther interesting, than as they furnish documents to the 
philosophical historian of the extravagance, instability, and 
falsehood of general report, and popular belief. The virtues 
and vices of distinguished characters in all ages and countries, 
have been magnified with thoughtless industry. In this coun- 
try the political liberality of Fenclon, added to the humane sen- 
timents of his Telemachus, have insured to him indefinite ad- 
miration, while in France, more zeal has been manifested to 
detract from his real merit, and depreciate his virtues, in con- 
sequence of his possessing those qualities which have excited 
the respect of the English, and almost ali other civilized na- 
tions. Of his numerous and diversified merits, Mr. Mudford, 
after proving that negative praise is ail that is due to him as 
a translator, observes, with his customary good sense, that 

** ‘The name of Fenelon, as the author of Telemachus, is familiar in 
this country; but his name is little known as the wise and pious in- 
structor of the Duke of Burgundy, as the virtuous frteud of the Duke 
de Beauviliiers, as the lear: ied ant: ionist of Bossuet, as the philoso- 
phical correspondent of the Duke of Orleans, as the political adviser, 
even in exile, of the ministers of Louis XIV. as thefriend, the comfor- 
ter of human n ature, the glory and the shame of bis own age, and the 
Orhament of mankind. In these various characters he has hitherto 
been faintly, or not at all known. Half bis glory has slumbered in the 
fomb with him tillnow ; the rumour of his virtues was genetal, but 

No. 148, Vol. 37, October, 1810. L 
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Lig ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


their evidence was hidden. We had learned to veneraie the man, 
upon the testimony of bis friends ; Jet that veneration be now foun. 
ded upon his own [ip his confidential letters. J 

‘¢ Perhaps, continues the translator, there never existed an indi- 
dividual to whom might be applied with greater truth, the words of 
Shakespear : 

‘ His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mix'd in him, that nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, THIS WAs A MAN! 

“© The qualities which composed his character were so admirably 
compounded, that preeminence was swallowed up in general excel- 
lence. When we speak of other great men it is easy to dilate upon 
some commanding superiority, and too often it is easy to contrast their 
virtues with their errors. But Menelon was a model so exquisitely 
formed that the eye contemplates it with that calm satiety of delight 
which precludes comparison, aud almost forbids admiration ; we are 
filled rather with the serenity of contentment than with the turbu- 
lence of surprize, .Even they who were least favourably disposed 
towards him, have allowed, witha sort of extorted contession, the 
extraordinary endowments with which ature had gifted him. Such 
were the mild attractions of his person even, that the Duke de St. 
Simon (whose testimony cannot be expected of adulation) says il 
falloit faire effort pour cesser dele regarder, Whata volume of mean- 
ing is contained in that simple assertion ; and what an idea does it 
convey to the mind of the fascinatt#g and apostolical simplicity of 
Fenelon’s countenance and deportment. Such a countenance and 
such deportment, added to such a mind, (of which, indeed, they were 
but the outward and visible effects) must have powerfully concurred 
to give him that ascendancy over the thoughts and affections of all 
who approached him, which is so loudly proclaimed by contemporary 
writers. 

«© Modesty, which is a rare attendant upon excellence of any sort, 
and peculiarly so upon intellectual excellence, was conspicuous ip 
Fenelon. It was not in him, as in some Men, a vain affectation 
springing from’rank pride of heart. It was a principle engrafted u 
his mind, emanating trom piety and supported by it; it pervaded all 
his actions ; he was modest beeause he was bumble, and he was 
butnble because his self-estimation was by no standard of this world; 
the scope of his comparison was vast as eternity, and his soul was 
filled with becoming humility; be did not depreciate what he was; 
he only assigned [to 7¢] its true value ; while others, with half his 
excellence, attach a bigher and false importance to what they possess. 
To Fenelon the thoughts of a future being were always present, and, 
those thoughts, without untitting him for his duties in this life gave 
him the power of duly appreciating their value and authority without 
becoming their slave and their pander. — His piety, operating upon 4 
weak mind, would have driven it to the barren loneliness of solitude, 
robbed it of its utility to man, and doomed it to a lite of gloomf 

penance and anavailing seclusion, But in bim it was a vital princi 
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jie. It was the sun that cheered and illuminated his path ; which 
matured his thonghts and gave them the ripeness of action ; which 
fostered the virtwes.of his bosom; and which purified the ailectious 
of his nature trom those -weaknesses that have obscured the glory of 
go many reuowned men, 

 Butit is to be regretted, perhaps, that this piety should have 
produced a modesty which, if it did not check the current of his 
genius, at least prevented hun from giving to it allits energy and 
application. Ever dithdent of his own capacity, he shruak trom 
enterprizes. in whieh he might have benefictailly exerted bis great 
taleats for the welfare of mankind. But, though retired he did not 
yield to the sluggish apathy of a recluse. He still looked abroad 
upon man and upon his country, and when he felt that he could 
benefit either, he ueeded no other motive to employ his whole power. 
No one cau read his disquisitions in the following volumes upon 
Religious Worship, the Immortality of the Soul, and upon Free Will, 
written to satisfy the inquiries of the Duke of Orleans, without 
lamenting that he ever devoted a moment of his time to the barren 
speculations of controversial divinity [on Quietism and Jansenism.] 
Fenelon however has prodaced enough for immortality. Hisname has 
a two-fold existence. It lives in his works, and it lives in his virtues. 
They emblazon each other. If we speak of the elegant author of 
‘Yelemachas, we think also of the preceptor of the Duke of Burgundy, 
of the friend of mankind, the pattern of human excellence in the 
pious instructor, the comforter of the afMicted, the supporter of the 
indigent, and the object of veneration even to hostile armies. How 
commonly are we obliged to. separate the children of genius from the 
children of men; and how frequently are we called upon to do 
homage to the vastness of their powers, while we drop a tear over 
the record of their transgressions ! . Not so with Fenelon. Half his 
lustre is obscured when only half his character is contemplated. 
During the close ofa lite which was marked by persecution and 
contumely, and slander, the equanimity of his mind, the meek for- 
bearance of his heart, never forsook him : he walked his course with 
the patient consciousness of rectitude, unmoved by the raucorous 
attacks of malice, envy, and fanaticism.” 


This laudatory character of Fenelon we do not think exag- 
gerated. Yet something imust be added to include the whole 
character. The translator makes an ingenious apology for 
Fenelon’s submission to the forced mandates of the Pope, to 
the censure of a man greatly his inferior, and who, yielding to 
his malirnant enemies, (Bossuet, Madam Maiutenon, and 
Louis XIV.) explicitly declared to him, that the condemniution 
which he was obliged to pass on his “Explanation of the Maxims 
of the Saints,” was unjust and contrary to his own cone 
Viction! Mr. M. extenuaates this apparently abject submission, 
by alleging Penelon’s early conviction of the infallibility of 
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the popish church, that this belief “ was a principle engrafted 
upon the heart and mind of Fenelon from his very cradle ; and 
that it was a thing not to be questioned, a fundamental truth, 
which to doubt had been sacrilege.” Hence he infers that, 
* if we view this part of Fenelon’s character with a just and 
philosophical reference to its cause and motive, it will not 





j iF if strike us as indicative of imbecility, but as completing the full 

it ee harmony of all its parts.” This reasoning is more specious 

ih ae eg than satisfactory. Admitting all the force of the prejudices 

ote i of early education, it is surely a weakness to suffer them to 

Sino) Bat contradict the testimony of our senses; a reasoning mind 

| | ihe cannot do so. Besides, it is almost morally impossible, that 

Piet) fal Fenelon could think or believe the Pope’s bull infallible, when 

ora, f he knew that nearly two years had elapsed in debating the ques- 3 
i? ‘ tion, that a great part of the Cardinals were against the propo- 





sal for censure, that even the very terms of the bull had. been | 
altered to please Louis XIV. who knew nothing of theology, 
and finally, that the Pope himself had expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the sentiments of Fenelon, that they were innocent, | 
hut that he had been obliged to condemn them, contrary to his | 

| 

1 


os. Dilated LF s+ 


own opinion, to gratify the French king! Under such circum- 
stances, we must think it quite impossible, that Fenelon either 
believed in the infallibility of the coudemnatory bull, or was 
convinced of his errer. No; he had pledged himself } by his | 
representative at the Papal court, the Abbe de Chanterac, to 
; abide the decision, whatever it might be, of the holy See, and | 
in subinitting he only fulfilled his own declarations, and mani- 
fested his adherence to ve racity. Conscious of the purity and 
even orthodoxy of his own principles, he little suspected the 
extent to which the envious malignity of Bossuet, and the ven- 
geance of de Noaille 'S, and that monster of popish superstition 
and diabolical hypocrisy, Madam Maintenon, with their eon- 
i temptible tool, Louis XIV. would carry them, so that in sub- 
aa miiting himself unconditionally to the Papal See, he conti- 
&: dently anticipated a triumph. F ‘enelon, therefore, disappointe d 
B in his rational expectations of meeting with the continued 
approbation, and not the censure of the Pope, had no alterna- 
7 # tive but to submit, or falsify his own declarations, and disturb 
He the tranguillity of the Gallican church. The natural suavity 
4 of his character also induced him to yield to policy, what he 
doubtless could not to conviction ; and he pronounced the papal 
censure of his own work, with a promptitude and frankness 
rhich astonished his enemies, and delighted his friends. We 
should then conclude that the Archbishop’s conduct, with re- 
spect to submission to the Pope, was the result of necessity 
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arising from the peculiar circumstances in which he was 
laced, and not a rational conviction of papal infallibility. 

With respect to the work of Bishop Bausset, it is much 
more copious than nervous, more verbose than luminous ; some 
of these defects of the original have been removed by the 
translator, but it is still more voluminous than comprehensive, 
more tedious than a worthy life of such a man should be. In 
one particular, however, it merits approbation; it contains a 
considerable part of the Archbishop's letters, in which the 
character of Fenelon is best unfolded in his own style and sen- 
timents. With these letters the author has compiled a narra- 
tive of the life and labours of this pious and great man; but 
of the remarks with which he interspersed them the translator 
complains, that he had “ to give them not only language, but 
arrangement and perspicuity ; he had more frequently to create 
than to translate.” The exiled bishop, however, speaks of 
himself as being aged and infirm, and evinces so much tender 
ness for the character of Fenelon, and liberality to his enemies, 
that those who have sufficient resolution to read this work, will 
be amply rewarded for their labour. It is to be regretted, 
indeed, that either the author or translator, did not affix titles 
to the chapters, and particularly insert all the dates, which are 
so necessary to a work connecting itself with the history of 
France, and even of Europe, during an eventful period. 

Francis de Salignac de !1 Mothe-Fenelon, the issue of his 
father’s second marriage, was born at Fenclon castle, Perigord, 
August 6, 1651, and died at Cambrai, Jan. 7, 1715, aged 64 
years and five months. His mother was Louisa de la Cropte 
de St. Abre, sister of the marquis of St. Abre, who fell as 
lieutenant-general, under Turenne, at the battle of Sintzheim, 
1674, Fenelon, being of a delicate constitution, was educated 
under his paternal roof till he was twelve years old. Fie was 
entrusted to a preceptor, who, in a few years, gave him a more 
extensive knowledge of Greek and Latin, than was usual for 
persons of so tender an age. ‘To the assiduous and almost 
exclusive study of the Greek and Roman models is ascribed 
that perfection of style, which characterizes all his writings 
from his earliest to his latest hours. 

At twelve, he was sent to the university of Cahors, where 
he graduated, and his uncle, the Marquis Anroine de Fenelon, 
pleased with his progress, had him removed to Paris, and 
placed in the college of Plessis. There he formed a connec- 
tion with the Abbe de Noailles, afterwards Cardinal and Arch 
hishop of Paris. Such was the conduct of the young Abbé de 
Fenelon, at the college of Plessis, that they suffered him to 
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preach, at the age of fifteen, a sermon which had extraordinary 
success. A similar circumstance is recorded of Bossuet, who, 
at the same age, preached with the greatest applause to the 
most brilliant assembly in Paris. . Another account fixes Fene- 
jon’s age at 19 when he preached, and it seems rather more 
probable and consistent with the prudent care ot the Marquis 
de Fenelon, who beheld with alarm the loud praises bestowed 
on his nephew, and judiciously sent him to the semmary of St, 
Sulpice, under the direction of M. ‘tronson. Here that ene 
thusiastic piety, which appeared to his Jealous rivals as dane 
serous quietisin, first began to manifest itse ff, and he actually 
formed the resolution of becoming one of the missionaries to 
Canada, had not his uncles, the Marquis of Peuelon, and thg 
Bishop of Sarlat, prevented him. in 1674 he visited Sarlat, 
and there resumed his disposition for missionary labours, turn- 
ing his attention to the Levant, but his uncle convinced hint of 
his want of physical ability. This propensity, however, was 
gratified at home, aud he was sent to convert the Protestants in 
Poicticrs and Saintonge, to the Catholic faith, after Louis NIV. 

had revoked the edict of Nantz, and butchered a great number 
of people. Fenelon avas only twenty-seven when he was made 
superior of the society of Nouvelles ¢ aiholiques, and afterwards 
was so sitccessfully employed in preserving the unfortunate 
Hugunots from the sword of Madam Maintenon’s merciless 
bigotry,.and substituting argument for the bayonet, which was 
so much extolled by the accomplished, but crucl, Madam de 
Sevigny. From the age of 27 to 37, he deyoted his life to the 
direction of a community of women, during which period he 
wrote for the Duchess of Beauvilliers, his Treatise on the 
Education of Guis. This work laid the foundation of his repu- 
tation, and it was followed by a refutation of Malebranche’s 
Traite de la Nature, et de la Grace, and his Traité du Minis- 
t?re des Pasteurs, which he designed to convert the Hugunots, 
In 1689 Fenelon, after being successfully employed in convert- 
ing the Protesta its, Was appo umted preceptor to the grandson 
of Louis XIV, the young Duke of Burgundy. It was in this 
capacity that his superior talents and ainiable disposition  par- 
ticularly appeared. Jt would exceed our limits to detail his 
method of teaching and instructing, or edifying the young 
Duke, of correcting his i impetuous disposition, and of modu- 
lating him from oue of the most obstinate, cruel, irritable, 
ahandone d, and thoughtless, tothe most placable, tender, pious 
and humane characters in 3 rance. The influence of his reli- 
gious as wellas his moral and political instructions soon became 
evident, and the young prince, after being feared and detested, 
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was esteemed and admired by all the virtuous characters at 
court. His religion, however, assumed an ascetic and mystic 
character, much better adapted to a bishop, than a pow erful mo- 
narch. When he became a soldier, and was appointed to the 
chief command of the army by his grandfather, he was parti- 
cularly unfortunate, ard he was ace used, with some plausibility, 
of ope nding the time in religious ceremonies, which he should 
have devoted to fighting his enemies. ‘This circumstance mili- 
tated considerably against the court influence of his preceptor, - 
for whom he retained an ardent affection during the remainder 
of his life, which there is every reason to believe, as Fenelon 
did, that it was destroyed by poison. 

jn 1693, Fenelon was chosen the successor of the renegado 
Pelisson, in the French academy, and in February, 1695, was 
nominated to the archbishopric of Cambrai, with the permis- 
sion to retain his office of preceptor to the heir apparent, for 
whom he had composed Telemachus, and his Dialogues of the 
Dead. With great disinterestedness he resigned at the same 
tine his abbey of St. Vallery, the only living which he had 
received from his mi yesty tilt his 45th year. From the momeut 
of his are hiepiscopal elevation, however, his persec utions com- 
menced ; Bishop Bossuet’s jealousy was roused, and he sought 
every means in his power to humble Fenelon, and excite the 
hatred of the ferocious widow Searron against him, particularly 
as the preceptor of the heir apparent had probably contributed 
to prevent her from assuming the regal dignity, and being 
crowned queen, as she ambitiously wished. Fenelon was soon 
exiled from the court, and confined to his diocese of Cambrai, 
interdicted all communication with his affectionate pupil, and 
persecuted by Louis with relentless rancour, merely because 
Bossuet’s jealousy had found some sentiments favorable to 
what he denominated Quietism, or extravagant piety in his 
* Explanation of the Maxims of the Saints.” Fenelon also 
refused to. condemn Madam Guyon without any cause; this 
tended to sanetion the ridiculous charge of Quietism against 
him, and gave cause for the long-protracted, malignant, and 
false accusations of Fenelon at Rome, by the Abbé Bossuet, 
and his uncle the Bishop of Meaux. We regret that this sub- 
ject is much too copious for us to enter into the details; 
and it is one of so much interest to all those who wish to be- 
come acquainted with the political machinery of popery, with 
the ridiculous pretensions to infallibity, and with the weakness, 
timidity, injustice, and partiality of the Popes, that it is neces- 
sary to consult it entire, as it appears in these memoirs. The 
mistress of Louis and Bossuet, both conscious of their having 
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causelessly injured Fenelon, with all their popish piety, and all 
their zeal for religion, in a true satanic spirit, uever would for- 
give the man whom they had so unworthily attempted to hun- 
ble and disgrace. The conduct of Maintenon, in this respect, 
sanctions the author’s portrait of Astarté, and of, female poli- 
t'cians, although it is a to morality in general, and is the 
greatest defect in Telemachus. 

In the Appendixes to these volumes, which certainly merit 
a place wherever Telemachus is found, several curious illustra- 
tions of Quietism, of the history of Jansenism, and the Essay 
on civil government by Ramsay, appear; but above all, “ the 
private memoirs of Fenelon for a plan of government,” written 
in 1711, are particularly important, as in them we find all the 
better part of those principles and plans recommended which 
were professedto beadmired at the commencement of the French 
revolution. We also find eighteen articles for the improve- 
ment of the king’s conduct, 23 in a plan for a council of re- 
gency, and 13 for the education of a prince, In 1791 a man of 
worth and talents, it is observed, published a volume, entitled 
* Les Principes de Bossuet, and de Fenelon sur la Souwwerainte,” 
extracted from their writings, im which all the political questious 
which then agitated the world are discussed with that superio- 
rity of genius and talents which was peculiar to these bishops. 
It appears indeed certain that Ramsay, had made the archbishop 
familiar with those sentiments of political justice and civil liber- 
ty whichare properly denominated English, and that the good 
and liberal Fenelon had new-modeiled them to suit the 
French taste, whence Ramsay transferred them into his essay 
with some alterations, which the biographer of Fenelon con- 
siders as extravagant effusions of the imagination. 

With respect to this translation it is evidently the produe- 
tion of a modest writer who knows the difficulties of rendering 
such a work correctly and adequately into Evglish. He some 
times ijlustrates his translatio with brief notes, literary, meta- 
physical, moral, and religious, in which he either corrects his 
author, or introduces remarks which tend considerably to qua- 
lify his prefatory eulogium on the archbishop. In one of these, 
p. 28, vol. 2, he accuses Bausset of being the apologist of 
Fenelon, and condemns the archbishop, we think too severely, 
because he censured the imprudence of the Misses de la Cha- 
taigneryve, Im quitting the country and going to court without 
a fortune to support themselves there. ‘This Mr. M. considers 
inhumane, indelicate, and the common practice of the world. 
* While he extended the hand of liberality, he directed also 
the tongue of censure against the object of his bounty.” This 
may be true; yet if his censure was just and merited, it follows 
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that it was his duty to inform these ladies of their error. The 
justness of Fenelon’s remark cannot be doubted : its application 
might be severe but must be salutary, if not to those who gave 
occasion to the reflection, at least to those who might be misled 
by their example. A singular mistake has escaped the trans- 
lator, in a letter of Fenelon’s, anticipating his mission to the 
Levant, in which he observes, “ I behold the land which has 

sen sanctified by the steps of Jesus and watered by his blood :” 
moistened would have been more proper. In general, however, 
Mr. M. has executed his arduous task respectably, and we 
doubt not that these volumes will be ranked among our best 
biographical works. 
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Taek tenth in order of these discourses is on the “ proofs of 
immortality from reason’’—a most important and very difficult 
subject. With the information which as Christians we pos- 
sess respecting the great doctrines of immortality and retribution, 
it is almost impossible to enter upon the subject of Mr. More- 
heads sermons without carrying with us a degree of disqualifi- 
cation arising from the very circumstance of being too well in- 
formed ; just as itis impossible fora man to have a correct con- 
ception of the darkness of a dungeon who goes to visit it with a 
blazing torch. Not left to the resources of unassisted reason, 
we know not how far these resuurces would carry us in the 
momentous researches which respect future existence. It may 
be said indeed, that we have the best criterion to ascertain the 
vigour and perspicuity of human intellect in the views of those 
tribes of men who have never enjoyed any communications 
from heaven; and in every such cuse, it is presumed, that the 
evidence turns fairly in support of the opinion, that even the 


most unenlightened of mankind have some feeling and hopes 


which point to another state of being. It is, however, not 
easy to determine how much of this sentiment may be 
referred to tradition, and how much, of course, belongs to 
the independent exertions of reason, Nor is it in our power 
to ascertain, with any precision, whut are the distinct notions 
which rude tribes hold relative to the doctrine of immortality : 
whether they cherish the expectation of never ending life; or 
only the hope of a tranquil sky, ease, and abundance, in some 
pleasant peaceful country, until they shall have forgotten all 
the miseries of the present, in that compensatory and happy 
condition, without previously troubling themselves about 
either its economy, or the term of its duration. This, at any 
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rate, we certainly know, that the arguments which are com. 
monly found i the mouths of those who atie mpt to support 
the doctrine of immortal life, from the deductions of reason, 
could have no weight with the mere student of nature. For 
example, it is said that, from the general confusion, and 
want of discrimination that prevail in the departments of 
moral good and evil, from the success that often attends vio- 
lence, and the contempt and discoinfiture which sometimes 
succeed virtuous determination and self-denial in this world, 
men would naturally be led to judge that there must be a 
subsequent period of retribution and redress. Now, we 
suspect, the very reverse of this expectation must be the result 
of pondering upon the inequalities of the human condition ; as 
nen can have no iesaaieiak of the wisdom, justice, and good- 
ness which belong to the divine character, but what is drawn 
from the study of the moral regimen which ts exercised in this 
world, Upon what principle, or habit of thinking, can it be 
alleved that the examination of the seeming inperfections, 
and disorder which exist in this period of the divine government, 
should carry hin who examines them to antic!pate order and 
perfection at any future stage of it? If indeed it can be 
maintained that there has ever been observable in the moral 
system, a continual motion towards improvement and ultimate 
perfection, then it will be granted that the enquiring mind 
might naturally look for ward to the final developement of a 

mighty plan, wherein wisdom and goodness should secure the 
felicity and repose of this inte Hectual creation. But how shall 
the supposition of sucha discovery | in the state of society be 
reconciled with the unceasing compl: ints of deterioration and 
degeneracy which i heard in every age? ‘The truth seems 
to be, that from all that passes under the review of any gene- 
ration of men, none of them could, from fair and unassisted 
ratiocination, draw a. conclusion favourable to the hope of 
complete and unmixed order and happiness. Manichaeism is 
the svstem of feeling; which, although it may not be the 
avowed doctrines, almost universally lays hold of the human 
heart, when it is not enlightened by any supernatural com- 
munications, and it is even found to enter, in creat proportions, 
into the popular tenets of every country re ‘lative to the intro- 
duction and permanency of moral evil. Such evil does not ap- 
pear to the majority of mankind to be the appointed means of 
cis ch lining and proving human nature, and thereby of lifting 
it, in the end, above both the reach of bad motives, and the 
natural consequence of yielding to them, that is, compunetion 
aud alarm; but rather, the result of mischanee or intrigue, 
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which, according tothe malicious purpose of the contriver, 
involved all m misery, and is to perpetuate the ruin’ of the 
greater part of our race to alleternity. In this horrible state of 
things (which, it js admitted implies the endless destruction of 
countless myriads,) who would look for nice and exact retri- 
bution ? Amid the wrecks of a moral system, who would anti- 
cipate personal redress ?---The evil and confusion, then, which 
we behold, so far from guiding mankind to the expec tation 
of goodness ind of order, would, without the information of the 
word of God, plunge the mind into the dee pest horror and 
despondency. We are, however, ready to admit among the 
most che ermg truths that belong to religion the following 
observation in the sermon now before us. “ No one who 
believes in the existence of a supreme governor of the world can 
entertain a doubt that virtue is agreeable and that vice is hate- 

fulto him: that he loves those who persevere In the ways of 
righteousness, and that he looks with abhorrence on the workers 
of iniquity.” = But how was a man, by the bare exertion of 
reason, to arrive at the knowledge of a supreme governor of 
the universe to whom viriue is agrecable, while so much rtce 
did really exist? Here is the nodus of the’ enguuy. ‘This 
supreme governor either does not hate vice, or he cannot re- 
move it: and if he cannot remove it now, what ground have we 
from reason, upon which to raise the hope that he shall erer be 
able to remove it ? Reason, it appears to Us, did all she could do, 

when she taught men to believe in SOMETHING above all gods ; 
and not being able to account for appearances, even upon the 
broad grou iid of polytheisin , carried them to enjoy relict from 
her contradictory suggestions, in the use of the unmeaning 
words, Necessrry and Fare. 

We venture these remarks uot froma conviction that there is 
fallacy in the arguments for inmortality drawn from the neces- 
sity of future retribution, for to Christians it is one of the best 
collateral proofs and reasons that can be adduced in a serious 
discourse: but rather to impress upon our readers the import- 
ant truths, that it is from revelation alone that we have a sure 
ground of confidence in the doctrine of eternal life. Mr. More- 
head is exac tly of our opinion, for in the next sermon, which 
is on the ¢ proofs of immortality from Revelation,” he says--- 
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If there is really any man in modern times who without faith in 
christianity, sill possesses a firm conviction of his immortality, I will 
venture to affirm that the faiih of that man is supported in no small 
decree by the existeace of christianity every where around him ; and 
if he saw not the minltinuide going to the house of God, he would have 
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less assurance than he now feels, that there is an eternal house to 
which all the true worshippers of God will one day go.” 


But it is not only of the mere fact of their immortality that 
men wish to be informed. 


‘* Of itself,” ebserves the author, ‘“‘ immortality is scarcely to be 
wished unless it is accompanied with the prospect of happiness; and 
there are some circumstances in the present condition of man which 
cloud the prospects of futurity to the eye of nature. The very cir- 
cumstance of death throws a shade upon the scene beyond the grave ; 
and a doubt suggests itself to the mind of unenlightened man, how 
far the state of being to which he is hastening is a condition to be 
desired. ‘The vulgar opinion of the state of the soul after death, pre- 
valent inthe heathen world was by no means a pleasant one. and the 
spirits of the departed, instead of being advanced to a higher sphere 
of existence were commonly supposed to look back with regret on the 
enjoyments which they had left behind in this world. Men of thought 
and reflection, indeed, might attain a different and a truer conception, 
and might collect from contemplating the attributes of God that in 
the untried state of being to which they were advancing, those who per- 
formed welltheir part here, would be elevated toa higher scene, 
Yet who are good, and what allowances are to be made for the frail- 
ties and imperfections incident to the best of men? And must the 
wicked be consigned to despair? Must they be abandoned by the 
mercy of God, as well as by the pride of human virtue? Is no prospect 
to be afforded them of grace and pardon? Shall no assurance be made 
to the penitent sinner that he too will be received ; and even although 
he should abandon his sius, must conscience continue to terrify him 
by the recital of his former iniquities? These are questions to which 
unassisted reason can make no accurate reply, none, at least, sufh- 
cient to satisfy the feelings of the heart. The best men require some 
positive assurances to keep their hopes from sinking amidst the con- 
sciousness of their many infirmities ; and the returning penitent longs 
for some promise, some sure pledge of forgiveness. 

** Such then is the dark condition in which we are left by nature on 
this important enquiry: Let us now examine what light has been 
thrown upon it by the gospel. 

** When we look into the records of our religion, the great object 
which presents itself to our view is the appearance of a divine instruc- 
tor, who, without any mysterious concealment, addresses himself to 
the race of man with the voice of authority, and speaks to them as 
the children ot God, and the heirs of immortality. We see him, 
with the most winning condescension, opening these sublime truths to 
every description of men, preaching his gospel to the poor, and calling 
upon every human being to attend to this single view of his nature. 
We hear him calling upon all mankind to abandon their follies and 
superstitions, their own dreams and reveries on the subject of reli- 
gion, and to come to him, and he will conduct them right. Do we 
not at once perceive, my brethren, that this is the teacher whom 
mankind must follow : that it is he who must lead the human race ; 
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and that, however he may be despised and rejected by some who 
esteem themselves wise, none but he can guide and conduct the mul- 
titude of men ?—But the most striking circumstance in christianity is 
its condescension to all the fears and frailties of our nature ; and here 
it comes with a force and energy which every heart must feel, and 
which no understanding can overlook. ‘To the pious and sincere, 
whose humility may yet be overpowered with the prospects of future 
glory, and who fear to lift their mortal vision to the blazing throne of 
eternity—the Saviour of mankind speaks with the voice of tle kindest 
encouragement, and assures them that in his‘ Futher’s house there 
aremany mansions, and that he has gone to oh oy a place for them’ 
To the sinner whose conscience is heavy laden, the same blessed 
person addresses himself in accents of the tenderest compassion, and 
bids him come to him, and he will give him rest. Are these assur 
ances not sufficient? Does the sinner still doubt of forgiveness, and 
tremble in the presence of his God? Then let him look to the Lamb 
which was slain; to the offering which God has provided for himself ; 
tohim who promises forgiveness, bleeding to assure him that he is 
forgiven. 

““ Must something more yet be done? Does the chamber of death 
still look sad, and do our hearts fail us for fear, when we see all men 
entering in and none coming out? Does he who came to lift our eyes 
above mortality sleep too in the graye, and did we trast in vain that it 
was he who was tor deem Israel? No, Christian, thy hope has not 
been vain. The grave could not detain the captain of thy salvation. 
Death has had no dominion over him. He has ascended up on high 
leading captivity captive ; and now in the fulness of faith thou mayest 
say, O Death! where is thy sting! O Grave! where is thy victory !” 

It is upon this ground only that the human being has firm 
footing ; and from this point he can look around with comfort 
and satisfaction upon all the corroborative and auxiliary circum- 
stances of his condition, which render immortal life a natural 
and reasonable object of hope and expectation. We are far 
from affirming that no regard is to be had to that universal 
aspiration after immortality which seems inseparable from our 
nature: but happiess is as much the object of our prayers and 
longings as eternal existence, and it would not be orthodox to 
infer from this fact, that all men shall be for ever happy. Nay, 
we are taught to believe that this earnest desire of our race 
shall, in many cases, be through all eternity disappointed and 
repelled : upon what principle then, should we conclude that, 
because men in general have wished to live for ever, they shall 
therefore be raised up after the termination of this mortal state ? 
Nor is there any thing in the superiority of the hunfan under- 
standing to the mental powers of other animals upon which to 
rest, with confidence, the belief that it shall not be eternally 
destroyed by the rude assault of death. In nature we can dis- 
cover a close and uninterrupted progress, in animation and 
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intelligence, from the sensitive plant to the enlightened phito- 
sopher ; and it cannot be obvious to. the penetration of man 
where the first degree of excellence which merits tmmortality 
is to be found. Are we to begin with the human race ? Shail 
we then include the more savage, and the beastly Hottentot ? 
Shall we tmomortalize the brutality of the cannibal, and give 
eternal duration to the unintellectual habits and gross incli- 
nations of the South-sea islander? Shall we descend with 
some philosophers and allow ourselves to hope that horses, 
dogs, moukeys, and savages, shall be made capable of more 
refined pursuits and enjoywents ; or join with others whe are 
more select and discriminating, and consign to annihilation 
complete and perpetual, even all human creatures, who have 
not raised themselves, while on earth, to a respectable height 
in the scale of intellectual improvement? Netural religion, 
ui short, surrounds us with difhculties and objections ; but the 
religion of Jesus Christ by the positive evidence of his death 
and resurrection, removes thei out of the sight of the serious 
and patient enquirer.--- 

One of the most pleasing sermons in Mr. M.’s volume ts that 
on the trite subject of © Rachel weep ing for her children.” At the 
tine the discourse was composed the measles were fat: lly preva- 
lent in bedinburgh,which circumstanee naturally ted the preacher 
“into the following beatiful reflections on the death of children. 


“Tn the hour in which L speak, my brethren, the voice of lamen- 
fation is, I fear, but too frequent in the houses of our city; and 
many a tear is now falling from the eyes of parents over the lifeless 
remains of infant imnocence and beauty. ‘The same God who, on 
one memorable occasion, perm itted a bloody tyrant to be the minister 
of bis mscrutable designs, in the destruction of holy innocents, more 
frequently svuds disease among the young of his people; and, year 
atler year, as at he present hour, many a spotle ss soul returns to him, 
untried by the daugers, and unpolluted by the sins of that earthly 
course on whit ¥ ii te begun to enter. Jtis an hour in which even 
religion muot fora time be still, and listen with sacred respect to the 
Voice Of nature, which, even in its excesses of ** damentation, weepe- 
in’, and great mourning , is yet the voice of God in the human 
heart, “ hen she may speak, however, religion can utter the words 
of consolation; and it is her othee to seize wpon those hours when 
the hearts of soime are broken with affliction, and when many are 
trembling with apprehension, to press those lessons of wisdom which 
are heard too offen wiih wicitlerence, in tbe pride and the gaie ty of 
com nop dike 

* The sentiment expressed in the text ace cords with the feelings of 
bidet nature. ‘Lhe deaih of yours children excite 3, perhua “a more 
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ef mortality. To those who are not parents, a dispensation of this 
kind may seem, perhaps, of a much less afflicting nature than many 
others. A child is but an insignificant object in the eye of the world, 
and seems but a trifling loss to society. ‘To a parent, however, those 
very circumstances, which render his child of litle value to others, 
gre the most attractive. It is his delight to retire from the serious 
cares and busy occupations of men, into the unanxious scenes of 
childish playfulness ; to repose his thoughis upon some countenances 
on which the world has left no traces of care, and vice has impressed 
no marks of disorder; and to find within his own house, and sprung 
from his own loins, some forms which recal the image ot primeval 
innocence, aud anticipate.the society of heaven, When these inno- 
cent beings are torn from us, we suiter a calamity with which a stran- 
ger, indeed, will but imperfectly sympathize, but of which the heart 
knoweth the bitterness ; and the sorrow may only be the deeper and 
more heartfelt, that it must be disguised and smothered trom an ua- 
pitying world, 

“ ‘lo such sorrows of the heart, it is the ofiice of religion to apply 
the words of consolation; and when the first tunults of grief are at 
an end, to inspire the soul of the mourner with lotticr sentiments, 
She sugyests, in the first place, that in the kingdom of God there is 
no loss of existence ; that the hand of ipfinite wisdom changes, in- 
deed, the sphere of action in which the rational soul is destined to 
move, but never deprives it of the being which the hand of beneti- 
cence bestowed. She points toa higher world in which the inhabi- 
tants are as little children ;’ and she hesitates not to athrm, that the 
soul of infant innocence finds its way to that region of purity, the air 
of which it seemed to breathe while yet below. She speaks here 
with a voice of confidence which may sometimes fail to be inspired 


even from the contemplation of a long life spent in the practice ot 


virtue. The best of men have contracted many failings in the course 
of their earthly trial, and when we commit their bodies to the dust, 
while religion calls upon us to look forward to their destiny with holy 


hope, she yet permits some forboding fears to cloud the brightness of 


the prospect. In less favourable cases, all we can do is to withdraw 
our minds from the vices of the departed, and rather to fix them, 
with apprehension and purposes of amendment, upon cur own; to 
raise our thoughts, at the same time, to the perfect goodness of God 
who seeth the secret springs of the heart, and judgeth not as man 
judgeth ; who will forgive whatever. can’ be forgiven, and who hath 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked. But when we follow to the 
grave the body of untried innocence, we, at the same time, restore to 
the Father of spirits the soul which he gave, yet unpoliuted by the 
Vices of time, and still an inmate meet for eternity. When the tears 
of nature are over, faith may bere look up with an unclouded eye, 
and sce that Saviour whose descent to earth cost so many teats to the 
mothers of Bethlehem, now speaking conmifort 4o the mothers of his 
People, and telling them that he who bere below suffered their chil- 
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dren to come unto him, stil! delights to throw around them the arms y 

of his love, when like him they have burst the bonds of mortality. . 
“ In the death of children Providence seems, on a hasty glance, to u 

be acting in a manner contradictory to its own plan; to be destroying li 

life ere it is well begun; to be depriving us of blessings which we 

can scarcely be said to have tasted ; and while, with one hand it gives, 0 


with the other to be taking away. Let it, however, be considered, 
that it answers an important purpose in the government of the world, 
to keep men in mind of the constant sovereignty of God, and of his 
right to the entire disposal of the fate of his creatures. Let it fur- 
ther be recollected, that we are prone to forget the hand from which 
our blessings flow, and that too often we do not discern’its egency till 
these blessings are withdrawn. It is thas notan unpleasing aspect of 
the ways of Providence to consider the death of a child as an inter- 
4 position of God, by which he awakens the slumbering piety of the 
iva parent, and, by depriving him of the mortal object of his affections, 
leads his thoughts to immortality. 

‘© We are all aware, my brethren, of the influence of the world; 
we know how strongly it engages our thoughts, and debases the 
springs of action; we all know how important it is to’have the spirits 
of our minds renewed, and the rust which gathers over them cleared 
away. One of the principal advantages, perhaps, which arise from 
the possession of children, is, that in their society the simplicity of 
our nature is constantly recalled to our view; and that, when we 
return from the cares and thoughts of the world into our domestic 
circle, we behold beings whose happiness springs from no false esti- 
mates of worldly good, but from the benevolent instincts of nature. 
The same moral advantage is often derived, in a greater degree, from 
the memory of those children who have left us. ‘Their simple cha- 
racters dwell upon our minds with a deeper impression ; their Jeast 
actions return to our thoughts with more force than if we had it still 
im our power to witness them; and they return to us clothed in that 
saintly garb which belongs to the possessors of a higher existence, 
We teel that there is now a link connecting us with a purer and a 
better scene of things; that a part of ourselves has gone before us 
into the bosom of God; and that the same happy creatures which 
have on earth shewed us the simple sources whence happiness springs, 
now hover over us, and scatter from their wings the graces and beati- 
tudes of eternity. 

.4 “To, you, then, who have suffered from the present visitation of 
ic ee Providence, Religion thus unfolds the sources of consolation and 
aah Gee improvement. She calls upon you not to mourn as those who have | 
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+ ae no hope ; to give the children of whom you have been deprived into 
‘eae oe the hands of your and their father ; and when the first pangs of afflic- 
tion are over, to lift up your thoughts with that faith towards him, 
which may at last enable you to meet them in his presence for ever. 
Yet while she culls you not to mourn, she does not ask you to forget. 
This, perhaps, may be the language of the world. The loftierJan> 
guage of religion is, that you should remember whatever may con- 

tribute to your purity and virtue ; that you should sometimes meditate 
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with holy entation, or thdése angel forms which ure gone before yeu, 
and that, amidst the temptations of the world, you shoul call to mind 
that their cyes are now Imagpe rdmg over you, and teel the additional 
liak which binds you.to the higher destinations of your be ‘ing.’ 


As a counterpart to this fine train of thought we shall make 
our last extract from the sermon on “ Religious education.” 


‘“* To these imperte ct observations on the Jaws of duty ; I shall only 
add, that the best prec eps will have little influence on the minds of 


your children, unless they are accompinied with your own example 

Let them see, my brethren that you are yourselves jovers ot ‘God 

an! ot goodness, and your precepts will then have an infinence beyond 
your own expectation even while you give no precepis in words 

yi our lives will give the s you, How sh “uld they believe a Goa, 
tear him acd love hica wih all their heart, and mind, and strength, 
if you who instract them todo so, seem indifferent to his laws and 
regardless of his institutions? Or how should they honetr their 
father and mother, if you ende avour not to exh.bit characters which 
they may honour ? If y: m, iu your conduct, are worthy of honour, 

your influence with your children will not die with yourselves. When 

you are in your graves, and when your direct authority with them is 
atan end, your venerable forms will still seem to rise up befgre them, 
and they will still ia the hours of trial and temptation, Hear your vo.ces 
calling them into the paths of purity and virtue.” - 


The prevailing character of the specimens which we hay 
transcribed, and ipdeed of the volume at large, ts a soft, mild, 
and winning earnestness, which nrust necessarily secure the 
respect and approbation of every reader. The vicious man is 
regarded throughout, as an object rather of pity than of tndig- 
Nation; and you are uniformly led to dwell more gut his mis- 
fortunes than his crimes. Even the see ptic, who seldom fails 
to excite the most active hostility in the breast of a divine, 
meets with compassion from this author; and is looked upon 
by him with that kind of commisseration and pain of heart, 
with which you see a blind nian wanidering from his way, Mr. \. 
is, of course, ever more ready to persuade such a person that he 
is wrong, then to upbraid him with his error: to convinee him 
that he has allowed hing self to be inisled through indolence and 
inattention, rather than to tax him with obtuseness of intellect, 
or perverseness of lispositi on. The happiness of religions 
belief As, is contrasted with the cold and joyless feelings of 
infidelity, and the blessed conseguences of regularity and active 
virtue, with the misery and disgrace which pursue vice, with 
all ihe zeal, and earnestness of intone which belong *to the 
man who ‘wishes to see all around Bim sound in faith and 
exemplary in practice. In short, the true tone of Christianity 
pervades these discourses ; and renders them, at once, the best 
"No. 142,. Vol. 37, Octoberg 18:0. M. 
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‘model that can be recommended to the preacher; and the 
most unerceptionable means of conveying religious instruction, 
and pure moral feeling, to readers of every description, that have 
for a long time passed through our hands. 





a ee — 


_ -_——. 





A Treatise on the Defence of Portugal, with a Military Map 
of the Country 3 to which is added, a Sketch of the Manners 
und Customs of the Inhaliiants, and prin ipal events of the 
Canpnarons under Lord H ellington, in VSOS and 1809, — By 
William Granville Eliot, Captain in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery. Pp. 252, Sve. 7s. Egerton. 1810. 


Travels of the Duke de Chatelet in Portugal, comprehending 
interesting particulars relative to the Colowes, the earthquake 
of Lisbor, the Marqos de Pombal, and the Court. — The 
tags ca reviset, corrected, and enlarged, with Notes, on 

present state of the lingdom and Colonies of Portugal, 

By. i. b. Bourgoing, late Minister Plenipotentiary from the 

French Republic in $ pain, Siember of the National Insti- 

tute, and Authorof the Modern State of Spain. Translated 

from the French, by John Joseph Stockdale. Hlustrated 
with a Map of Portugal, anda View of the Bay of Lisbon. 

2 vols. Svo. L7s. Stockdale, Pall Mall. 


lhe 


‘Puere are no evils in society fram which some correspondent 
KO od ayy not be drawn, would men but devote half the atten- 
tion to the one, that they uniformly do to the other. Both 
wisders aud interest dictate such a measure. But, however 


strange it nay sound to some, imbecility and insanity are evi- 


dently the most precominant. "Phe war ta the Peninsula is a 
sivikingesaaple of this triakh. Nothing but ihe mostextravagait 
Misantiy could have Lnpetled Buonaparte to attack Spain and 
Portugal in the manner he did, while he mi ht have realized all 
Its projects, not only without the effusion of blood, but even 
with some popuhuity, by governiug ihem as he has done Den- 
mak and Sweden. Lfis ambitious frenzy, however, led him 
gword in band to attack an UUSUSp ecting. and, in his estima. 
thon, contemptible pen es u ie atrocity of the deed awakened 
yyery rrgiiel and hea rt from 1] t State ot lis stle Ss torpor th which 
these ‘counties had lain for eges; and the events which have 
alrendy occurred in thym are more than sulicient to prevent 
the existence of a French universal empire, Spain and Por 
tugal too, however they way suffer, for a time, in wealth and 
poptilatton,  pust immediately derive Liany very linportatt 
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advantages from recalling and disciplining their natives ener- 
ries, from feeling the miseries of vice, and seeing the blessings 
of virtue; and trom learning the insufieiency and injurious- 
ness Of superstitious ceremonies, instead of rational religion. 
A contemplation of the crimes of Frenchmen may awaken 
them to a sense of their domestic vices, and while they dis- 
cover their own ignorance in many of the useful arts and sci- 
ences, they will acquire a desire of knowledge,’ habits of 
reasoning, and a virtuous love of real liberty and national im- 
provement. ‘They will also learn the topography and agriecul- 
tural state of their own country, its effective population, 
resources, means of general melioration, and public’ roads ;_ be 
familiarized with the local manners and customs of the difle- 
rent provinces, and consider each other not as rivals, but as 
friends united in one common cause against perfidious foreign 
enemies. The very existence, indeed, of a provincial spirit 


will add to their general and national zeal, will make them, col-_ 


lectively and individually, emulous to surpass each other, while 
their common sufferings and interest will obviate the injurious 
efects of that provincial jealousy and animosity which, unfor- 
tunately for Spain and Portugal, have as yet divided their nati- 
onal powers, aud obstructed the unity of all their efforts. Their 
free and contidential intercourse likewise with English soldiers, 
men whose characters and principles are very different from 
those of the mercantile adventurers whom they have hitherto 
known, must effectually remove those latent, religious, and 
other prejudices, or rather fears, respecting the English cha- 
racter, which the French have most artfully laboured to excite 
Englishmen, in like manner, will discover whatever is really 
geod and useful in those countries, and what is, in itself, per- 
nicious or inimical to the interests of socicty. Of this ‘we 
have a specimen in the work cf Captain Eliot, now before us. 
This gentlenian has traversed Portugal as a soldier, has ob- 
served the face of the country, with respect to hills, valleys, 
and rivers, as they may be favourable or unfavourable to the 
progress of armies, has carefully and accurately noted his ob- 
servations on the respective sites Which he describes, and has 
enabled his reader, whether a soldier, agriculturist, manufac- 
turer, or merchant, to form just notions of the general state 
and situation of the country, the difficulties which present 
themselves to inland commerce-and free communication, and 
the prospective advantages and disadvantages of each province, 
with respect to climate, fertility, manners, customs, and 
Genus, of the people. 

ln the preface to this “ Treatise on the Defence of Portu- 
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gil,’ Captain Eliot, with equal modesty and propriety, dis- 
claims all pretensions to giving “ a complete statistical, or 
commercial account of the country ;” and assures his readers 
that they must not expect to be * gratified with the description 
of flowery meads or overhanging preeipices, whose sumnnits, 
crowned with castles, seem to bid defiance to the storm, He 
ae but as a soldier, and from military memoranda.” No; 

Captain bi. like every man, superior to hat odious lullaby etie- 
minacy which constitutes the whole merit of our modern sen- 
timental tourists, sees more ut a glance, and expresses more 
useful truth in a line, than can be found in some of our pon- 
derous quarto volumes. Sut our modestand intelligent author 
shall speak for himself: 


In the chapters, observes Captain E. where I have treated of 
the manners, customs, Ac. of the Portuguese, it bas been witha 
view of enabling those who ave, or may be "a employed in 
Portugal, and have not perbaps hed an opportunity of visiting 
the diiferent provinces, to judge of Uh ir resources, and also of the 
dispositions of their inhabulants, which it behoves them to study. 

‘© Tn order to rendér this work the niore useful to such ofhcers as 
may so far honour it, as to make ut their comp. nion in this or any 
future campaign in Portege, T have added a tabie ol “the coins most 
commonly current in the country, with the rates of exchange for bills 
drawn on England; also av military map, compiied chie fly from the 
Carta Militar, published ander the auihority of the French, when in 
possession of Portugal. The directions of the principal serras, of 
mountains, and small rivers, which in that are entirely omitted, I 
bave taken from the best indps I have been able to procure, and, ip 
some instances, cadeavoured to correct them by my own observations, 
As it would have crowded a mapon so small a scale, I have omitted a 
nunmiber of infertor places which are not on the different routes, or are 
in themselves insienificant. It will be seen, that in some cases a 
scale has not been so mueh attended to as could be wished ; but this 
1S, ina gre. it des gree, obviated, by markin y the distances with figures, 
indicating th - number of leagues at which they are usually computed 
by the inhabitauts!" 


. 7, , s+ sc . TT tte AP 
As to the map, it Is unguestionnlly 


been published in this county. "VPhe re 
different places, not as they appear to the speculative geogra- 


. . © , 

thre ny ST w Hci has yet 
lative s! tuat ton of che 
’ 


pher, but to the real tr weller, the ae r, org logis st, is ie 
better indicated than in any of our mere geographical maps, 
which lay. down certain places in such a latitude and lon ritit . 
without reference to the intervening mountains, and, comse- 
quently, crooked roads which pass between them. Captain E. 


has marked, with great care, the reputed distance between 
' } ’ , . } 
each town oi Village, or rather the length of the road, a 
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estimated by the Portuguese people. This, estimation, made 
by an illiterate people, unaccustomed to measure distances, it 
may readily be conceived, is extremely vague, yet it ts the best 
extant ; for it does not appear that the “Portuguese govern- 
ment ever once thought of measuring the length of their roads 
yore accurately, or establishmg any correct “linear measures, 
between the towns and villages. A league is the gencral denu- 
mination of distances, but the shortand long league varies 
from about three to five English miles ; in general, four may be 
taken for the av erage calc ulation. In some of the roads, how- 
ever; we Observe inaccuracies, occasioned, perhaps, by the 
author’s deference to the French map, One of these is the 
less excusable that it is tn the road from Aldea Gallega to 
Elvas, the very rout which he himself travered at leisure. 
‘This road, crossing the centre of the province of .dlemicjo, 
(i.e. alem beyond, Tejo, Tagus) is, by no means, either so 
straight or flat in wature as ‘it appears i Captain E.’s map. 
This is particularly the case with the road between Arrayolos 
and Estremoz. Jn many other parts ‘also, some of the pyra- 
midal, conical, or circular hills, should have been introduced, 
as they are often so numerous and connected as to give the 
country a mountainous aspect, and form rows of hills highly 
picturesque, but fatiguing to the traveller. Again, the ridge 
of mountains which the author places as running west of Lis- 
hon to Cintra, is eneaate as being much higher than in hature, 
From the gate of ! Demposta, there fs, in fact, very litdle ascent 
or descent till Lumiar and Loures, although it appears in the 
map as a ridge distinct from that which constitutes the site of 
Lisbon. The ridge, indeed, exicuds ficém Fort St. George, 
which is the highest point, and commands the city, nearly to 
the village of Quelus, about half the way between Lisbon and 
Cintra. We mention these facts, less with the view of proving 
the defects of Capiain E.'s map, than for she wi ing the necessity of 
great attention and minwe iheervilti n, to delinente the ‘ridges, 

aid indicate the relative heights of mountains, with suffle icant ac- 
curacy. Topographical maps, although by far he most entertaining 
and instructive, ere much the least common, perhaps DECANE 
the most dificult to execute with fideli: The public, there- 

fore, in general, and military: men in “spartioulag, ave much 
indebted to the author for tis delineation of Vortugal. His 
plans and general ideas of the Serras or ridges of mountains 
tre more correct than those of the German naturalists, Link 
and Count Hoffmanse ry, an account of liose travels in that 
country will be found jn the Appendix to the 25th vol. of the 
Antijac. Rev. 
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Captain E. begins by stating the length and breadth of Por. 
tugal, which, after Jefferys and Faden, he places between 37° 
4 N. from Cape St. Mary to Melgago, on the Minho, 42° 10, 
including about 362 miles in its greatest length, and 174 in 
its greatest breadth. Antillon, the last and best geographer of 
Portugal, places it between 37° 3’ and 42° 12’ N. and estimates 
the parallelogram, which it forms as 20 in length to 7 in breadth, 
The author of the statistical and geographical Manual of Spain 
and Portugal, noticed in the Appendix to vol. 36, gives Portugal 
a superfices of 1650 square geographical miles; Buschingesti- 
matesit at 1845, Cromé at 17 ll, and Tozé, at only 1545 square 
miles. Dumouriez makes it 340 English miles long, and 140 
broad; but we should estimate its topographical surface at one- 
fourth more than its geographical, 1 iu consequence of the coun- 
try being sO mountainous ; of course we consider its let ith to 
be not less than 375 English miles; its breadth is correctly 
stated by Captain EE. t: king it at the greatest part, from Campo 
Mayor, 6° 55’ W. long; to the coast near Matra, 9° 25° W, 
Our author, pursuing the plan suggested by Frederick the 
Great, considers the rivers as the natural boundaries of certain 
departments, divides Portugal into three districts; Ist. the 
northern, including Emtre Douro e Minho and Tras os Montes; 
2d. the southern, including that part of Estremadura, to the 
south of the ‘Tagus, Alemtejo, and Algarve; and 34d, the 
central, consisting of Beira, and Estremadura, to the north of 
the Tagus. 

“* The climate of Portugal is healthy; and although the sun in summer, 
is intensely hot, yet the air is always refreshed by cooling breezes. In 
winter, the rain descending in torrents, sweeps before it the accumu- 
Jated filth of months from every town ; which would otherwise fill 
the air with pestilential vapour, generating plague, and its attendant 
evils. ’ 

‘* The face of the country is mountainous and rugged, intersected 
with numberless small rivulets, independeut of its four principal 
rivérs ; of these I shall have occasion to speak hereafter, as well as of 
the more considerable part of the smaller streams. The rivulets in 
winter, swoln either by the incessant rains, or melting of the snow, 
from the mountains in both Spain and Portugal, are most of them 
rendered impassable at any points but at the bridges; in summer 
some of them scarcely contain a run of water. For the sake of mili- 
tary classification, they may be included under four heads. Ist. The 
Tejo, (called by the Eng!'sh the Tagus) the Douro, the Gu: adiana, 
aod the Minho. 2dly. The Lima, the Cavedo, the Dave, the Mon- 
dego, and the Vouga, which empty themselves into the ocean. 3dly. 
Toe Zezere, the Pongul, the Tamega, the Coa, the Sabor, the Tua, 


5S 
and the Agueda, which discharge themselves into the Jarger rivers. 
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Under the fourth head may be included the remainder. The 

are mostly of stone, strongly cemented, and difficult to destro. 
therefore becomes a necessary part of the duty of an officer entrus 
with the defence of any particular point, to look to this befurehana 
and to be provided with the means of destruction ; also to deepen the 
banks of the river, which, even if itis fordable, will sometimes 
considerably delay the march of the enemy's artillery and cavatry. 

“In many parts, the country iscovered for leagues with forests of 
pine, or olive trees; the latter planted at-regular distances without 
underwood, andthe former having scarcely any, cannot be considered 
as material obstacles to the advance of an army, otherwise than as they 
afford shelter to light troops. ‘There are, indeed, some tracts of forest 
Jand covered with cork trees, with a thick and impenetrable under- 
wood, but, generally speaking, that is not the case. ‘The vineyards, 
except on the mountains, may be considered in the same light ; being 
mostly enclosed with low stone walls, or: mud banks easily brol.en 
down. ; 

‘The roads are either deep sand, rocky, with large masses of 
loose stohe, or badly paved, the latter particularly in the environs of 
Lisbon. ‘The principal serras, or mountains, in the northern district, 
are the serrais of Santa Catarina, Marao, Geres, and Fstrica. In the 
central, between the Douro and the Tagus, the Estrella, the Alcaba, 
aud Monte Junto. Ia the southern, Aronches, Alpedreira, Mon- 
chique, and Caldeirao. The Estrella is the most considerable of the 
whole, as it covers the position of an army, for the defence of the 
capital ; before which, although at a great distance, it forms a most 
tremendous barrier.” - , 

The principal of these serras in Portuguese, or sierras in 
Spanish, run from the uarth to the south, by west er south- 
west, branching from the western extremity of the Pyrenees 
across Biscay, the Asturias and Galicia, entering the north of 
Portugal by numerous ramifications, one of which again divides 
near Almeida, and takes a ‘vesterly direction along the right 
bank of the Mondego, and terminates in the sea at Cape 
Mondego, S. W. of Coimbra. In this ridge is situated the 
now memorable Busaco, where British and Portuguese valour, 
directed by the heroic pupil of Abercrombie, the brave general 
Picton,, made Frenchmen feel their inferiority, ‘The 2d and 
largest branch of this ridge extends from Guarda along the 
right bank of the Zezere and the Tagus, and enters the sea 
near Fort St. Julian below Lisbon; and the third ridge which 
intersects Portugal, proceeds from Spain, enters at Portalegre, 
and terminates in Cape St. Vincent. There are numerous 
smaller ridges and ramifications of these mountains, but 
they are not of sufficient magnitude to be more mi- 
hutely detailed. They chiefly consist of granite and lime- 
Stone, 
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The author, after the above general description, takes a sur- 
vey of the actual state of the different strony towns and for- 
tresses In | ortugal, and the natural positions for defending the 
country against an invad ing ene my from the “panis sh frontiers, 
OF the fortifications he spe aks more respecthy ly than fer ape 
riez did, and justly comments, by adducing facts, on his 
renchman-mode of de signating C aminha, a fort at the fiouth 
of the Minho, “a chef d'ceuvre of scientific infa tuation,” as 
it successfull}, repelled all the attacks of the enemy after qhe 
hattle of Corunna. We shall extract the author’s remarks on 
Oporto, particularly as they couvey a just idea of the character 
and disposition of the Pero, populace, or people, who rose in 
a mass against the enemy. Capt. EL, recommends the adoption 
of the booms, now uscd for securing ships, to barricade the 
streets of Oporto, in case of another attaék by the enemy. 

“ Oporto 13 anopen town, Its envicons wommy and much enclosed 
by low stone walls. Previously to the wiry of the French a: ry, 

under Marshal Soult, in 1900, a cordon ar aa tached batteries bad been 
thrown up round the town and suburbs by the Puvo, or Levée en 
Masse, assisted by avery few regular treops ; amongst them was the 
second battalion of the Loyal cs isitanan Legion, Com pos d entirely 
of Portuguese, and raised by Siv Robert Wilson. At the time alluded 
to, it was commanded by Baron D'Eben, major of Dillon's regiment, 

and equerry te h is Roya 1) Highness the Brince of Wales, and amounted 
to scarcely six wes ndred eftective men. It is but qustice to say, that 
this small co rps performed the ardu ous duty allotted to them, in the 
defence of the As ice, with a steadiness worthy of veteran troops ; and 
had ne | indefatigable exertions of their able commander been equally 
seconded by th v wh ole population under his orders, they would, in ail 
probability, bave prodaced a different resuit 

‘© Many of the batteries were il constructed, and injudiciously 
placed,* and so extensive a line would have required an army of sixty 
thousand men to defend it. The guns mounted, nearly two hundred 
in number, might have been employed to better purpose had they 
been jdvantageoualy disposed, behind abbatis in the streets, and if the 
houses in the better part of the town, which are mosily of stone, and 
strongly built, had been blockated; but the Povo, who were in the 
proportion of twenty to one of the mihtary, chosexrather to fight 
their battic in the field. The absurdity of this must be evident to 
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‘These petterie> were put under the direction of Capt. Von 
Arenschild, of the artillery, of she King’s German Legion. The 
greater part of them were constructed previous to bis arrival at Oporto, 
when his exertions, in remedying their defects, were unwearied 
and Iris professional knowledge was conspicuously displayed in the 


erection of others of more inportance, which, if they had been 


defended by regular troops, oneal of a mob, might have had the 
- . al ‘ 
fesifed effect. ' 
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every military man, and was strongly remonstrated against by Baron 
D'Eben; the clergy, who had taken up arms, inspired the populace 


with a false courage and confidence in their numbers; the remon- > 


strances of the c ommander were in vain, and the Legion were divided 
in small parties amongst the armed rabble, instead ot being allowed to 
actin a body. [am inclined to think, if the detence had been con- 
fined entirely within the town, the army of Soult, at that-time not 
amounting to more than'twelve thousand men,* would have been so 
weakened, had he succeeded, as to have been afterwards annihilated 


by General Francisco de Silveita, and the numerous and hardy pea-— 


santry of the provinces of Entre Douro e Minho, and Tras os Montes, 
who were in arms to the amount of many thousands. 

« The river Douro is crossed at Oporto by a bridge of boats, which 
theinhabitants had neglected to remove when the enemy took possession 
of the place, thinking by that means to escape their fury; it proved 
the reverse ; more men were lost in crossing the bridge than at any 
other period of the attack, numbers of whom were drowned by the 
bridge giving way. If the precaution of removing it bad been taken, 
the French might have been exceedingly annoyed from the convent 
of the serra and beights on the southers bank of the river, and the 
passage disputed till troops arrived to the succour of the Portuguese.” 


Leaving the author’s judicious remarks and suggestions on 
the means of defence and local advantages of Portugal, and its 
different strong places, the fate of which will, most probably, 
be decided before this meets the reader’s eye, we rejoice at 
heing able to confirm his favourable opinion of the general 
chatacter of the Portuguese people, in opposition to the stric- 
tures of Mr. Semple and others. The following observations, 
however, are worthy of insertion, whatever may be the event. 


“* We have seen that a single battle is not sufficient to decide the 
fate of the peninsula, Unlike the northern vations of the continent, 
its inhabitants, after every fresl defeat, re-assemble, animated with 
a love of liberty, and thirst for revenge. Nothing buat unanimity 
amongst the chiets is wanted to re-es stablish the military characier the 
Spaniards held during the reign of the emperor Charles V_; and 
whilst the present system of warfare is carried on in Spain, which, 
from the appearance of things, seems likely to be of long duration, 
the French cannot spare a force of sufhcicnt magnitude for the con- 
quest of Portugal: Nothing under 150,000 men, I am persuaded, 


Set _ ™ _ — ee -_— 


« * Soult was afterwards joined by about six thousand mene and 
left a corps of about 1,300, including sick, at Chaves, which were 
made prisoners by Silveira. When the French army entered Oporto, 
they had not more than six rounds of cartridge per- man left: this 
piece of intelligence was subsequently communicated to one of the 
principal merchants of theEngtish factory ,by Colonel Servin,of the 70th 
light infantry, in the F rench service.” 
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will be able completely to subdue it : even with such 2 force the coa 
test may be doubtful, and should fortune, in the first instance, favour 
the ailied army, so large a force would be obliged to evacuate the 
country for want of provisions, and forage for their cavalry. The 
only danger to be apprehended is, that, should Spain be completely 
subdued, an attack would be made on all points at the same time, 
This, I trust, is very far distant , no force the French can bring into 
the field in one body will, I am persuaded, be able to defeat the com- 
bined army under Lord W ellington, amply supplied with provisions, 
and in possession of the passes of the country. Of this we had suffi- 
cient proof in the batiles of Vimiera and Talavera: in the former not 
more than one-half of our troops were engaged, and in the latter we 
were opposed by more than doable our numbers To include the 
Spanish army, who, with the exception of General Bassecourt’s divi- 
sion, and soins few pieces of artillery, remained spectators of the 
action, (the cause of it is not for me to determine,) would not 
be doing justice to the bravery of the British woops, or the 
talents of the general who commanded them. Whatever some 
ef our sage politicians and parliamentary generals, who march a 
French army across the peninsula, es easily as the City volunteers 
march to Blackheath, may say to the contrary, it would be a 
difficult matter to select .an officer better qualified for the task he 
has undertaken, or more completely enjoying the confidence of his 
own troops, and the Portaguesé nation in general, than Lord Welling- 
ton; and it is no small gratification as wel] as triumph to a military 
man, to have it said of him, that he has never been beaten, although 
sometimes opposed to double his numbers. Nil desperandum, Teucre 
duce, et auspice Teucre.” 

** ‘The Portuguese peasant possesses two of the most invaluable 
qualities requisite to form a good soldier, namely, sobriety, and a 
passive obedience to the commands of his superiors. It is not indi- 
vidual courage alone in the soldier which forms the basis of that 
energy in attack, and steadiness in defence, so often displayed by 
armies in the field; but a firm reliance on the otiicers who command 
them, a correctness in discipline, combined with experience, and a 
well-digested system of tactics. That the Portuguese army under 
British officers would be fouud an efficient force when called upon, I 
have not the sinallest doubt ; in proof of which we need only refer 
to the gallant defence of the bridge of Alcantara, by the first battalioa 
of the Loyal Lusitanian Legion, the exertions of the second battalion 
of that corps at Carvalho d’Este, and the handsome manner in which 
Lord Wellington in his dispatches mentions a Portuguese regiment, at 
the re- taking of Oporto. If any farther proof is wanting of the 
enersy of the Portuguese soldier, when properly disc iplined, we necd 
only Jook to the map of the peni: nsula, and we shall be astonished how 
so sinall a part could possibly maintain its independence, when on the 
north and east frontier it is completely bounded by Spain.” 


‘The Portuguese army ts stated to consist of 1 onty-four regi- 


ments of iniautry, wnounting to 33,600 meu; light infantry 
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6,000; cavalry 5,000; engineers and artillery 3,000 ; Lusitanian 
Legion 3,000 ; making 48,600 regulars, and about 50,000 
militia ; with some corps of volunteers, police guards, and 
nearly 100,000 armed peasantry. ‘The following anecdote 
unfolds a very universal sentiment in the minds of the peasantry 
in the Peninsula. 


“« Whilst reconnoitring in the province of Tras os Montes, I had 
occasion to go to the house of the Juis de Fora, of the village of St. 


Salvador, (w here [ was informed an Englishman had never been seen’ 


before) for the purpose of having a letier conveyed on service to 
Mirandella, about a league distant. The Juis was from home ; but 
lus wife, who, if [ may judge from her conversation, was fully ade- 
quate to supply bis place, questioned me very closely on the head of 
religion, She commenced by asking if we were Christians, and on 
my answering in the affirmative, not being quite satisfied as to the 
truth of it, proceeded by enquiring if we had any churches or clergy 
in England, and lastly, produced a silver crucifix, asked me, with an 
arch Jook, if I knew whom and what it represented; to which [ 
replied, most certainly —it is Nossa Senhor, (our Lord) and repre- 
sents his sufferings on the cross. Upon this, vot only the Juis’s wife, 
but the whole rabble, which, by this time, bad collected at the door, 
embraced me very cordially ; a favour I could have dispensed with, 
considering the heat of the day, and the unpleasant effluvia of the 
garlic, alike issuing from man, woman, and child.” 


Captain Eliot very properly exposes the false and exaggerated 
reports artfully propagated in the newspapers, respe cting the 
supposed disasters of the retreat from ‘Talavera. The march 
was only about eight or ten miles a day, and, although bread 

was scarce, meat was plentiful, and uo great inconveniencies 
Were experienced, 

The following particulars, respecting the appearances of 
crucifixes on the roads, or in the streets ; the extraordinary 
curiosity of the people in the interior provinces; and their gene- 
ral reputation of assassins, will confirm those statements which 
we have occasionally made in opposition to those of ‘othertravellers. 


“In no country is more attention paid to the preservation of the 


water than in Portugal; on the sides of the roads fountains with 


large tanks are constructed for the accommodation of the traveller and 
Ins beasts. The architecture of some of these fountains, which are 
of marble, is neat and elegant. By the road side the traveller will 
observe a number of little wooden crosses. _ It is a custom on the spot 
where a man dies suddenly, or is killed, to erect one of these 
mementos: on enquiry, I found the greater part of them had been 
raised on the spot where some unfortunate Frenchman who had 
straggled from his corps bad fallen a victim to the revenge of the 
injured peasants, In some places, instead of a cross, a Dutch tile, 
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with the representation of souls in purgatory is inserted in a stone 
pillar, or the wall of a house, if in a town ; underneath is a money. 
box, and above either the words a/mas, or ora pro nolis. On passing 
these the natives take off their hats, and offer up a prayer for the 
souls of the deceased. Jn many parts of the continent itis customary 
for a passenger to throw a stone on the spot ; I did not observe this to 
be the case in Portugal. As the roads are not enclosed by fences, 
except sometimes by the bank of a vineyard, on which the aloe in 
full blossom is seen growing to the height of twenty feet, it is neces- 
sary to procure a guide, who will keep pace w nf you on foot through 
the day, The Juis de Fora wil! provide this necessary atte ndant, who 
is well paid if he receives from you half a dollar, which is double 
what he would otherwise earn for his day’s work.” . 

" hee curiosity in the interior is insufferable.. You are scarce 
housed before a swarm of politicians, trom the village barber to the 
statesman of high degree, if any such there are, invade your pro 
tempore chateau, and with eager looks read in your way-worn counte- 
nance the presages of some dreadful conflict, or of dire m ishap. If 
you are fortunate enough to understavd the Janguage sufficiently to 
solve their never-ceasing interrogatories, this august assemblage pro- 
long their visit till Somnus, or the vesper bell calls them to their nightly 
devotions. In the mean time, your sword, pistol, bridle, saddle— 
in short, every thing of British manufacture, even to the contents of 
your pocket, you are politely requested to producefor their exami- 
nation a 

** Cards constitute the chief amusement of the inhabitants. It is 
no upcommon thing ina large party of both sexes to see most of the 
gentiemen in their shirt sleeves, with a segar in thetr mouths, and the 
capote thro. n over their shoulders, playing whist, banco, boston, or 
casino, and that in general tolerably high. In the streets, groups of 
lazy vagabonds are seen lying at their length inthe shade, playing at 
cards, or gambling in various ways, to which they are all more or less 
addicted. From the furious gestures and tones these miscreants make 
use of, a stranger would imagine they were constantly on the point of 
cutting each other's throat: that is net the case; it proceeds from the 
natural intonation made use of by the natives, even in common con- 
versation. Assassinations, mentioned by almost every traveller who 
has visited the country, ave not now so prevalent as formerly. Some 
few instances, however, have lately occurred, in which a British sub- 
ject has been the victim ; the cause may,.in a great degree, be attri- 
buted to inebriety on the part of our countrymen, who, deprived of 
their natural liquor, beer, have recourse, in this warm climate, toa 
beverage of a much stronger nature, called Ayea ardente ; a spirit 
distilled from wine, and as strong as brandy: it may be purchased for 
less than a penny a glass. Very rare, indeed, has been the case, 
where a soldier has sutfered ; the victims have b en mostly sailors in 
the transport or merchant service, who are constantly seen in drunken 
groups parading the streets of Lisbon, and insulting the populace. 
Every Portuguese is armed with a long case knife, or stiletto, which 
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serves him for the purpose of eating his meals; and it is no wonder 
if, inthe heat of passion, this is sometimes drawn in his own defence.” 

The author, as being an eye-witness, furnishes some 
valuable facts for the future historian of the war in Portugal 
and Spain, and particularly the campaigus of Lord We Hlington, 
which have been so infamously misrepresented by the hirelings 
of Buonaparté in this country. He explicitly contradicts the 
assertion, suggested perhaps by cowardice or imbecility, that 
the artillery horses were not in a condition to advance afier the 
battle of Vimiera. Only “one horse fell, he observes, in 
passing over some rough ground, which might have been the 
ease with the best of horses; the gun was, consequently, 
thrown, for a short time, into the rear, but regained its station 
before the column had moved half a mile. fn all situations, 
except where the nature of the ground was such as to prevent 
it, the guns were fully adequate to keep pace with the infantry, 
and, ona plain road, to outstrip them considerably.” ‘The 


author contrasts st * polrtical opinis ns of the Portuguese of 


the present day,” withthose ascribed to them by Dumouriez, 
and the spurions Pt Chatelet, and satisfactorily proves that they 


have now no bias in favour of France. 

It has be en aeranived, as a proof of their partiality to the French, 
that whew they entered the country, no resistance was made to sach 
ameasure, or steps taken to prevent it. Cireumstanced as Portugal 
then was, at war with Spain, and without an auxiliary army, resis- 
tance would have been fruitless. Besides, rhe Povo bad not as yet 
tasted the sweet blessings of that lilerty invariably held out by the 
invader to the ignorant, aud so preemineuily enjoyed by the rest 
ot the Continent ! 

* Portugal, as well as the neighbouring kingdom, is not without 
ils traitors ; these having neitier esiates,- honour, nor credit to lose, 


assailed at the same time by the proffered bribes of riches an! titles, 
or whatis frequently the cause of treason, disappointment in their 


expectations, are comparatively small to what has beey stated. 
Desperate characters exist in ev TS Kingda lum; our own is not entire ly 
free from them ; ; we daily witness the machinations of men of this 
Cast, W ho either th ough ignorance or design, aim at nothing short 
of the subversion of our glorious constitut on, the envy ot surrounding 
nations, and the pride of every true Briton. x 

*§ ‘Lhere is likewise itn Portug al another class of men, who seeing 
the defects of their government in the overgiown authority of ‘the 
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“ * Under this loyal appellation, I do not wish to be understood as 
including the mushroom patriots of the day ; those grumbling animal- 
cule, who feed on the exuberance of the plant, whilst they are 
tadermining the rooi.--- Qui capit ible facit.” 
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ecclesiastics, and the despotic power of their sovereign (for the regency 


actin his name,) are zealous for a reform, but pot at the hands of 


the Gallic invader. Retired to their estates, they wait with an- 
xiety the return of peace to bring about the desired object; and 
voluntarily contributing their quota to the prosecution of the present 
contest, they do not take an active part in the measures ot the state, 
hor express their sentiments with that freedom, which might be 
dangerous to them under existing circumstances. 

‘©The French writers labour with some degree of assiduity, to per- 
guade the Portuguese that all the evils of their government, and the 
miserable state of their country, with respect to the arts, sciences, 
manufactures, and agriculture, is to be attributed to the snbjection 
in which they are held by the English, whom they consider as the 
real sovereign of the kingdom, — With due deference to these worthy 
gentlemen, I| shall beg leave to ask in what manner their assertions 
have been proved, and whether that power, who for centuries has 
protected and encouraged their commerce, ts a greater enemy than 
the one who with such a sympathysing disposition, has invaded the 
country, pillaged the inhabitants, and usurped the government uncer 
the mask of the purest friendship and disinterestedness ? Such a 
question needs no answer. I shall therefore conclude: this chapter 
with these observations, that the Portuguese nation taken collectively, 
are firmly attached to the reigning family, and are far from wishing to 
see an upstart of the Corsican dynasty on the throne. That the 
regency are not so popular as they might be, nevertheless their popu. 
larity of late has increased; and that numbers of the higher classes 
are of opinion that the temporary government of the country wi yuld 
be better executed, were it vested i in the hands of a singie person j 
their Wishes in this respect seeming to point to Don Rodrigo, the 
jate minister of state, now resident in the Brazils, as a proper person 
if hold the tice-regal dignity, during the absence of the Prince Re- 
gent. 

To render this “* Treatise’? more useful, Captain KE. ohas 
added comparative tables of the Portuguese coins, and thei 
value in English, as well as directions for drawing moncy, with 
the greatest advantage, in that country from Eneland. ‘To the 

whole are avcle de d ve ry ( ‘omple te lists of the d GC ithey rent roads from b js- 
hon, and the distances heween the towns, corrected from the 
Jtuinerary of Portugal, by the author’s own es perience 

After the ec pi us extracts which we have made from Capra in 
Mliot’s * PYetenee of Portugal,” is not necessary that 


pease 


should Tong detain the reader witls a work attributed to the 
Duke of Chatelet. Chatelet. as we have before remarked, 
never was in Portugal, and the MS. fiom which the volumes 
are taken and published under his name, was given to him by 
one of his sycophants, named Desoieux ¢€ ormatin, who seecins 
to have compiled chiefly from oth et writers, only adding some 


of his own abuse. The topegraphical and historical details 
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contain little more than what are to be found in Stevens's 
Ancient and present state of Portugal,” first published in 
}698, and again in 1705, in S8vo. Bourgoing has added some 
notes, which m. iy be useful to French readers, but of no value 
to English, as they are all indifferently compiled from Murphy, 
Dalrymple, &e. These volumes, however, contain some 
information respecting the trade with the Portuguese colonies, 
collected, with industry, from. different Portuguese writers, 
which may be useful at the present period. ‘The presumed 
date of the work is-1773, and, although many alterations in 
commerce have since taken place, the information here 
geen is still werthy of perusal. In one of Bourgoing’s notes, 
vol. 2, p. 137, it is asserted that a Frenchman had established 
manuf ctory of morocco le ather on the coast of Setubal, and 
that the * modern Portuguese have now boot and shoe makers, 
which excel those of England!” None but a Prenehman could 
write such a sentence, but we know of no countrymen that 
would believe it. lu some instances, however, even Bourgoing 
corrects the abuse leaped on the Portuguese by the writer 
under the name of Chatelet, and he occasionally assumes a tone 
of candour to this country, which has, perhaps, deceived more 
than one of his readers, aud, probably, even his translator. 
Neverthcless, the reader, who peruses s the excelent work of Capt. 
Eliot, with these volume s, as translated by Mr. Stockdale, jun. 
may hence form tolerably just notions of the manners, charac- 
ters, principles, policy, commerce, arts, and industry, of the 
Portuguese people, as well as of the geography, topogi uphy, 
and ariculture of their country. Should ‘Portugal succeed in 
the present conilict, and repel the base “ frog-devourers from 
their land,” it will be highly necessary for this country to 
hecome better acquainted with its actual state and real resour- 
ces, as it must have incurred a considerable debt, which ought, 
and, we trust, will be most thankfully repaid. It will be the 
interest of England to raise Spain and Portugal as rivals tu 
France in every thing ; their wines, brandies, and every other 
article of their produce, should supercede those of France ; 
and that country which first entertained the atrocious wish of 


universal empire, be the first to sink under universal execra- 
tion. , 
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The Fortunate Penatede ; an historical account dramatized, as lest 
suited to convey an idea of the horrid excesses committed ly the 
French Army, on their irruption into Portugal ; and the fortunate 
departure of the Prince Regent and Family, on the eve of ther 
entrance into Lishon ; with an asddress to the people of Great Britain, 
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176 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


on their relative and comparative situation with the continen’, and 
its possille subjegation fy that scourge of human nature—Buone 
parté. Written during some months ‘confinement in Liston, u nder 
the Marauders of France, by an Englishnyan. Pp. 79, 8vo. Sher. 
wood and Co. 


TRE important truths, covtained in the following extract, from Mr, 
Wilson's preface to this extraordinary drama, tully compensates for 
any pecaditlo against the laws of dramatic composition, and are per. 
fectly sufficient to recommend it to our readers and to every true 
friend to his country and to civil liberty. 

** Of the excesses of the Krench troops the author was a spectator, 
He has seen those very troops, ragged beyond conception, in a few 
weeks all finery, which they collected trom shop to shop, with fixed 
bayonets, and telling the owners they came as friends to give thema 
constitution, to give them diferty ! 

‘« Fierce as the fiercest enthusiast, w ola the author's arm raise u 
the guarding sword, for sweet liber rty—for virtuous liberty !—bat 
not for prostitute liberty, not for the cannibal licence, cailed liberty, 
to deny the existence of a God ! tu repudiate the offspring of his body; 
not for the liberty to cast, as an outcast, on the unfeeling world, the 
wife of his bosom, on the gust of the moment, the gust of an aban- 
doned passicn, for one who soon, perhaps, shall follow the same fate. 
These are liberties in France! These are the tenets of the French 
goddess liberty, whose gracious condescension (a la courtesan) adds 
the liberty to plunder, by fraud, peculation, and hellish devices, the 
toiling man, unpunished, unimprisoned! violate your friend's wile! 
debauch his daughters! swindle his sons to ruin !—it is liberty, ‘tis 
gallantry, ‘tis sublime refinement ot philosophy, ‘tis the delicate 
susceptibility, piety,and viriue-of the Age of Reason ! 

* OQ my countrymen! had you but seen what 1 have wept over, 
how would you exult in being Britons! how enjoy the heaveoly 
security with which you f low your avocations, your comforts, and 
deli ghts! bow would you bless that constitution, whose provident 
care enables you to tace, fearless, the proudest petty tyrant the 
curse ofnature can produce amongst you !—Away with your buybear 
of calamities, you know not what it is fo have a cause to com; lain: 
talk no more of your taxes, and their ponderous weight; yours are 
feathers to lead, in comparison to the continental requisitions and 
conscriptions. ‘Talk not of war! you know it not! your country is 
a paradise, enjoying an Heavenly Peace! 

‘« Reader, the author is not one of those romancing travellers, who 
amuse the world with fine stories of the wonderous and wonderful; 
who, when they see a cabbage-garden from their carriage windows, 
exclaim and write, what Juxurience! what cultivation! what 4 
paradise! how heavenly!—No; he is a British merchant, whese 
greatest boast is commerce—pursuing it in an honourable way, 
under foreign climes, foreign governments, and foreign Jiberty, 
And every step he has taken, aud every nation he has trath cked 
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The Fortunate Departure, dramatized. 177. 


with, has but served to shew him, that the poorest mechanic in 
Exgland is anemperer, is ma paradise, to what the Dotch, German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, or Portuguese manufacturers are, in either 
of their countries, though paradises called, and the grand emporiums 
of liberty. 

« Industrious mechanics, how will the joys of your Saturday 
nights be enhanced, by marking this! (the writer's soul’s worth on 
the truth)—¢that be hes seen thousands of p rsons employed at 
yarious manufactures of «ilk, cotton, linen, hats, leather, &c. in all 
their ramifications, and which mechanics see only once a week, 
miserably lean beef or mutton, if able then to purchase, to taste 
it!—who roast horse-beans and barley, to procure a representation 
of coffee for breaktast ;—who, four or five daysin a week, dine 
off miserable black bread, a head of garlic, or an onion ; and 
should the season prove superabundant, perhaps an orange, or part of 
a pumpkin. ‘Tea, the female's precious comfort, only known on 
festivals. Their suppers as a feast,a small piece of dried cod, 
boiled in ariver of water, with seed, French beans, vinegar,’ and 
garlic, to make soup.” 

« Countrymen, rejoice over your substantial porter; these poor 
mechanics have only water or winys that the poorest of you would 
scorn to.drink,—wine so poor, so ‘weak and sour, that it cannot be 
sold to the wine-merchant. One pint of porter is equal to two 
bottles, yet these poor people pay three-pence a bottle for it, and that 
three-pence is equalto one shilling in England, according to their 
earnings. And remember, these countries of liberty and citizenship 
have ‘no comfortable public-houses to quaif and smoke and settle 
the affairs of Europe in,—no newspapers for the declaiming orator 
to apimadvert on,—no account of ministers to condemn. No, 
no; the very mention of politics isa crime—the calling in question 
the transaction of a minister, treason and imprisonment. This is 
liberty, this is French fraternization !” 

“ Judge, you, who possess shops and warehouses, what your 
opinion of liberty would be, when a troop of soldiers with carts 
came to your doors, and demanded wha: they pleased at a price of 
their own fixing ; paying .you with an order on the government at 
six montlis date, and then received half paper-moncy, at a discount of 
25 to 40 percent. or, more probably, never paid at all, 

“ Know, you extremely oppressed country- “gentlemen, who find 
awant of Jiberty in your paying a tax for your sporting, that, with 
French liberty, it is death to carry a fowling- -piece that, to kill 
a partridge, is more heinous than killing your neighbour ?—that, 
ata minute's notice, an edict is printed and posted forbidding, on 
pain of Veath, your passing such a Jine of distance round your home ; ; 
and the unhappy wretch who ignorantly, or inadvert ently breaks 
this edict, is hurried toa military trial, and military execution ! 

“And you, happy proprietors of consols, in whom designing 
villamy may endeavour to raise fears and despondency for the 
safety of your funded property, arouse from the imposition ! The 

No, 148, ¥ol,37, Octaler, 1810. lN 
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178 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


mighty emperor bas doubly, has eternally, established your sceurity! 

Nothing but the fiat of heaven can shake its foundation! Napoleon 
has made England the bank of the world: he has poured, and is 
pouring the riches of the universe into its bosom. He has transported 
the fabled goose, with her golden eggs, to Great Britain. Britons ! 
unite, and live liberally —splendidly—your own home-consumption 
alone will tor ever keep the tyrsut from your doors. 

** Manufacturers! blaze up your bonfires. The invincible Na 
leon has conquered himself, his eagle has tumbled down the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish monarchies in Europe, and transferred them to 
yourselves alone. The Brazils, Spanish America, the mines of 
the world ope their mouths to you! the crude materiak comes home 


direct | Your goods to a direct market. All the natives that can 


leave Spain, or Portugal, will emigrate to those coantries, and every 
hour increase the ¢ nsumption and demand for your Jabours. Impe- 
rial above all others, your manotactures will ever find a ready 
stde—While Europe remains to be governed by French liberty and 
fraternization, saus cotton, s.us bides, sans tallow, sans diamofids, 
gold, silver, coffee, tea, sugar, or tobacco, or the profits of manutac- 
turing and working these in thousands of ways. 

“Therefore, my dear countymen, all that you now want, is 
unanimity among yourselves; and every man among you able 
to carry a musket, the knowledge how to use it, sacrifice a mite 
of what you possess; it is a straw to a bushel of corn! And thus 
uniting, thus fierce inarms, while Europe groans beneath oppression, 
and sinks to ruin by emigration, Great Britain will rise imperial 
the bank, the vital source, the soul ot the universe.” 
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1 he elements of al Mt, By Thothas ‘Lhomson, M. D. F. 
RS. Pp. 508, Svo. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Longman 
and Co. London. ‘aio, 


Tak well-merited reputation of the author is almost a sufficient 
recommendation to any clementary work on chemistry, which 
he may think proper to lay before the public. ‘The popularity, 
and, we may add, utility of his system of chemistry, have cer- 
tainly as far surpassed every similar work of equal extent. as the 
effusions of Walter Scott have those of his brother ballad- 
makers. For this reason, it is the more necessary to examme 
these * elements’ with an attention proportioned to their 
portance, as being likely to form the most scientific, and, 

the same time, most comprehensive introduction to che "misty 
which has hitherto appeared in our language. ‘The declared ob- 
ject is to * furnish an accurate outline of the present state of 
chemistry, to include the greatest possible number of facts 
within the smallest possible space,” perspicuously arranged. 
Concurring in this declaration, as we cheerfully do, we must 
now proceed to examine how Dr. 'T. has arranged this matter ; 
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‘Thomson’s Elements of Chemistry 17¥ 


and, as the author is also an experienced teacher, as well as 
experi ‘uter in chemistry, we consequently expect that he has 

laced the numerous facts in an order the most easi ily compre- 
hended, and best adapted to be permanently retained in the 
memory. Such an arrangement is no doubt equally consistent 
with a natural classification of chemical bodies, and the pee rs 
of the human mind. 

Dr. 'T’. divides these elements into three books, which are 
again divided into “ ‘divisions, chapters, and sections.” Book 
I, “simple substances ;” Division I, consists of “ confinable 
baties;” Chap. I, “ of simple supporters of combustion ; 
section f, of oxygen; Chap. Ll, of simple combustibkes 
as diamond, phosphorus, sulphur, and boracium ;”" Chap. fff, 
of simple incombustibles, azote aud muriatie acid; Chap. IV. 
of inetals, gold, platinum, silver, mereury, palladium, rhodium, 
iridium, osmium, copper, iron, ‘nickel, tin, lead, and zinc, 
(which are malleable) ; bismuth, antimony, tellurium and arse- 
nie, (which are brittle and easily fused) ; cobalt, manganese, 
chromium, uranium, molybdenum, and tungsten, (which are 
brittle and difficultly fused) ; titanum, columbium, and cerium, 
(which are refractory). The 2d division is appropriated to 
 uncdnfinable bodies 3’ ’ hight, caloric, and its nature, motion, 
distribution, effects, quantity and sources. Book Hl, “ of com- 
pound bodies ;” division |. is “ of salifiable bases,” volatile 
alkalies and ammonia; fixed alkalies, potash and soda; alka- 
line earths, lime, magnesia, barytes, and strontian; proper 


_earths, alumina, yttria, glucina, zireonia and silica; Division I, 


“ of primary compounds,” of oxydes, oxyde of hydrogen, 
carbonic oxyde, and oxydes of azote ; of acids, and “ acid pro- 
ducts,” sulphuric, sulphurous, phosphoric, phosphorous, car- 
bonic, boracic, and fluorie acids; “ acid supporters,” nitric, 
nitrous, oxymuriatic, hyperoxymuriatic, arsenic, tungstic, mo- 
lybdic, chromic, and columbie acids; “ combustible acids,” 
acetic, benzoic, sebacic, succinic, moroxylic, camphoric, oxalic, 
mellitic, tartaric, citric, kinic, saclactic (saccholactic], uric, 
malic, suberic and formic acids ; * colorific acids,” as prussic, 
gallic and tannin; compound combustibles,” as alcohol, 
ether, volatile and fixed oils and bitumens. Division II. of 
‘ secondary compounds,” combinations of earths, glass, salts, 
alkaline and earthy salts, muriates, fluates, borates, phosphates, 
puosphites, carbonates, sulphates, sulphites, nitrates, oxymu- 
rates, hyperoxy muriates, arseniates, arsenites, molybdates, 
tungstates, chromates and columbates ; “ combustible salts,” 
acetates, benzoates succinates, moroxylates, camphorates, Oxa- 


lates, mellates, tarirates, citrates, kinates, saecolates Feaccho- 
N 2 
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180 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


lates} sebates, urates, malates, formiates, subcrates, gallates, 
and prussiates ; “ of metalline salts,’’ 27 genera in the order of 
the metals above stated; hydrosulphurets, and soaps, alkaline 
earthy and metallic. ‘The 4th division treats of * vegetable 
substances,” us acids, sugar, sarcocoll, asparagin, gum, mucus, 

jelly, ulmin, inulin, starch, indigo, gluten, albumen, fibrin, 
bitter principle, tannin, extractive and narcotic principles, oils, 
wax, camphor, birdlime,r resins, guaiacum, balsams, caoutchoue, 
guin-resins, cotton, suber, wood, alkalies, earths and metals, 
Division V, “ of animal substances,” gelatin, albumen, mucus, 
fibrin, urea, saccharine matter, (including sugar of milk, of 
Ga etic urine, and honey) oils, resins, acids, earths and metals : 

“ parts af animals,” bones, shells and crusts, horns, nails and 
scales, muscles, skis, membranes, tendons, ligaments, glands, 
brain and nerves, marrow, hair and feathers, blood, milk, saliva, 
bile, cerumen of the ear, teas and mucus, liquor of the pert- 
eardium, tumour of the eye, sinovia, semen, animal poisons, 
sweat, urine and morbid secretions. The third and last book 
treats of * affinity ;” ASSES, liquids, solids, and “ tables of che- 
mical decoinpositions.” Such are the disposition and the de- 
nomination of the subjects discussed in these elements. 

As it is necessary. in every elementary treatise to begin with 
proper definitions, Dr. I. commences by stating, that “ the 
object of chemistry i is to ascertain the ingredients of which 
bodies are co mpose d, to examine the compounds formed by the 
combination of these ingredients, and to investigate the nature 
of the power which occasions these combinations. It may be 
divided into three parts; Ist, a description of the ¢ component 
parts of bodies, or of simple yor stances; 2d, a description of 
compound . bodies ; and 3d, an account of the power which 
occasions combinations.” ‘This power is called affinity. ‘The 
author acknowledges, that “ we are probably ignorant at pre- 
sent of bodies, strictly speaking, elementary or simple.” A 
simple substance is only one not yet decomposed, of which 
there ave about 48 known; they “ are divided into two classes ; 
those which can be confined in vessels, and exhibited ina sepa- 
rate state; and those which cannot be confined in ¢ any vessels 
that we possess, and the existence of which is only inferred 
from certain phenomena exhibited by the first class of bodies in 
certain circumstances, ‘The first class of bodies may be called 
confinable, the 2d unconfixable.’” | These terms, although fami- 
liar, are significant, and not objectionable ; but the author, im- 
mediately after forgetting his own definitions and distinctions, 
has recourse to the old wud arbitrary terms of * book, division, 
chapter, and section,’ ' which we should have hoped were ba- 
wished for more significant terms, indicating the reluticn or 
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analogies of the ditferent substances, and their relative impor- 
tance in a general scheme of chemical phenomena.  Uncon- 
finable” we prefer to the less just term “ imponderable ;” but 
why Dr. T. has not included the electric and galvanic ui. ls in 
his “.unconfinable bodies,” we are at a loss to conjecture 3 ; they 
are surely subjects immediately within the province of chemical 
science, and thcir omission must be considered a very mate- 
rial defect. If light and caloric are proper subjects of chemis- 
try, surely the electro-galvanic researches of Mr. Davy, and 
the new chemical phenomena which they have unfolded, are no 
less essential to a complete knowledge of this scienee. ‘The 
author will doubtless introduce them in his next edition. 

The distinction between “ simple supporters of combustion,” 
and “ combustibles,” is highly proper. In speaking of char- 
coal, Dr. ‘I’. observes, that the late experiments of Mr. Davy 
tend to corroborate the supposition that it contains hydroge: 5 
but in his last experiments, he actually dissipated charcoat 
into the gaseous state or vapour, by means of the galvanic 
battery. Boracium was discovered by Mr. Davy: it is prepared 
by equal weights of potassium and dry boracic acid exposed 
some minutes to a “a heat in a copper tube ; when cold it is 
washed in water, the potash saturated with muriatic acid, 
filtered, and the olive-coloured matter which remains, after 
being washed and dried, is boracium. Mr. D. is inclined to 
believe,. that if it could be obtained pure, it would be of a 
metallic nature, and Dr. T. thinks the “ supposition by ho 
means improbable, not only with respect to boracium, but 
almost all the simple combustibles.” ‘lo the metals the author 
adds a very convenient table of their colour, hardness, specifie 
gravity, melting point, tenacity, with the number and colours 
of their.diderent oxydes, and the quantity of oxygen which 
they contain. From this table the young chemist may discever 
ata glance what metals have hitherto been combined with the 
simple combustibles, and how far he is advancing in an unex- 
plored path, by making experime uts with a view to effect such 
combinations, and to discover if, when effected, they are really 
of any practical use in the arts, or manufactures, as dyes, 
paints, &c. Carbon and iron form the only useful combination 
of the combustible bodies, and the metals yet known; but 
there is little doubt, that hydrogen and phosphorus might be 
combined with some of the metals for useful purposes. In 
treating ‘of « combustion,” or, as Chenevix would call it, 

“* oxygeni zement.’ 
view of this still abstruse provess, and of the various modes of 
explaining it according to the Stahlian theory of phlogiston, 
aud the Lavoisierian of oxyzen. It would be injustice to the 


Dr. T.. has given a very comprehensive e. 
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18. ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


author not to say that he has here compressed much “ matter 
within a small space.’ 

In entering into the class of compound bodies, Dr. T. must 
have perceived the necessity of making his readers acquainted 
with the nature and opefations of the galvanic fluid, in order 
that they might fully comprehend the process of decomposing 
the alkalies. We also expected that he would not have adopt- 
ed the old and inadequate division of “ salifiable bases,” as 
all the metals are salifiable as well as the earths and alkalies. 
The term “ alkaline earths,’ introduced by Fourcroy, is. still 
more reprehensible, when Mr. Dav y has satisfactorily proved 
them “ mefalline earths.’ Ammonium, potassium, sodium, 
calcium, magnium (better magnesium), barium, and strontiien, 
are the names of the metals procured from ammonia, potash, 
soda, line, magnesia, barytes, and strontian, by galvanic elec- 
tricity; they are clear and comprehensiv e without the epithet 
of alkaline, however properly applied to salis. ‘This poimt is 
still more forcibly supported by the same philosopher's disco- 
very of the metals aluimium, § elucium, zirconium and silicium, 
from aluinin, glucin, zircon and silica, which are denominated 
‘“* proper,” and not “ alkaline” earths. It is the business of 
every teacher to avail himself of all the new discoveries in 
science in order to methodize and improve, if possible, the 
received systems of arrangement, and render them easier com- 
prehended by students: this we expected the i ingenious author 


_ would not have omitted. ‘Ihe list of acids is sufficiently 


copious ; but Dr. 'T. has inserted some which, if not doubtful, 
are at least prematurely classed. Kinie acid, said to be disco- 
vered by Vauquelin in a salt, consisting of kinic acid and lime, 
first obtained by Deschamps from Jesuits bark, seems an ambi- 
guous name, as if it were derived from the gum called Kino, 
the preduct of a non<descript African tree; this name, there- 
fore, may perhaps soon be discyvered to be wholly inadequate, 
and a more scientific one adopted. Neither can we admire the 
abridged term “ saclactic,”’ for saccholactic acid. “* Moroxylic 
acid,” or that peculiar acid discovered by Klaproth, in a saline 
exudation, consisting of lime and this acid, incrusting the 
bark of the white mulberry tree, should have been accompa- 
nied with some hint as to the certainty of our knowledge 
respecting it. Dr. ‘T. distinguishes prussic acid, gallic acid, 
and tannin, by the appeilation of “* colorific acids,” although 
tannin has no claims to the title of acid, except being found 
often united with the gallic. 

In no part of these elements has the superior knowledge and 
talents of Dr, T. been better employed, than in classing and 
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describing the numerous “ alkaline and earthy salts,” into 


orders, genera and species. The author arranges the genera of 


salts in the order ‘already noticed; but we regret that in de- 

scribing the species, be has paid no attention to affinity, and in 
the muriates, which form his first genus, of which he describes 
12 species, the first species is potash, the 7th barytes, and 
the 12th zirconia. Of his genera, the 12th is “ kinate of lime, 

obtained by materating yellow peruvian bark in water, and 
evaporating the solution. It is w hite, crystallizes in rhomboi- 
dal plates, dissolves in about five times its weight of cold 
water, and is insoluble in alcohol. When heated sufficiently, 
it is decomposed, and the acid destroyed.” 

The “ vegetable substances” Dr. T. divides into four 
classes; Ist substances soluble in water; 2d “ oleoform;” a 
most erroneous appellation, and a false combination, as oil can- 
not be said to possess any peculiar figure or form, and it is sur- 
prising the author should have used such a word; 3d, fibrous 
and 4th, “ extraneous,” the. latter includes the alkalies, ‘earths, 
and metals found in vegetables. The author, in his usual 
manner, designates the crystalline matter discovered mm aspa- 
ragus, by Vauquelin, (of which we have before given’ an ac- 
count) asparagin ; ulmin, he calls the gummy substance found 
by Klaproth in some species of elm; and vuidin, the starchy 
matter discovered by Rose in the inula helenwin, or clecampane. 
The article camphor, however, is more complete and interest- 
ing than many others in this volume. 

Upon the whole, if we have noticed some errors and hasty 
conclusions in these ele ‘ments, we have equally observed much 
perspicuous, comprehensive, and satisfactory information, con- 
veyed in generally agreeable and appropriate terms. That the 
author will greatly improve them in another edition, may natu- 
rally be expected, and we trust that he will particulariy attend 
to the necessity of relieving the memory, by prese nting .to it 
such general views and relations as may amuse, instruct, end 
interest the young mind. In their present state, however, we 
must ac knowledge that to persons of mature age, they will be 
found tha most useful introduction to chemical knowledge 
which has yet appeared in English. 





a bciaadizal € Chart of the E nfrance of the River Tagus, de- 
seribing the Coast from Cape Roca to Sacavem, with the Har- 
hour and Environs of Lisbon. ‘The nautical part is from a 
survey taken in 1806, by W.Chapman, Master of [in] the 


Royal Navy, and approved by the Chart Comumittce of the 
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Admiralty. The interior and line of the Coast are draw, 
from surveys made by Officers of ihe Quarter-Master- S7eng 
val’s department. On ove sheet of epsemoe Published by 
Faden, 10s, Gd, 1810. ; 

A New Map of Spain and Portugal, exhibiting the Chains of 
Mountains, with their P asses,. the primejeti and cross Roads, 
with other details requisiie for the iviciligence of Miliary Ope- 


rations. Compiled by Jasper are on! sheets of super- 
royal, Published by Faden, 11. Gs. 18! 
A New Map of Spain and Porkig He By ee \cotelie, member 


of the National Institute of Sc lenices, Paris, and P..G, 
Chanlaire, one of the authors of the National Atlas. On 9 
small sheets, plain, 1], Ts, Gd. Published by Stockdale, 
October; 1803, 

A New Map of Spam and Portugal. By Don Thomas Lopez, 
geographer to his Catholic M: yjesty. On 4 small sheets, 
plain il. Is. Published by Stoc dale, November, 1808 

Mappa ou Carta geograplicg dos Reinos de Portugal e Algarve, 
Por T. Jeferys, geographo ge sua Magestade Britannica, 
On 6 sheets of royal; 2d edition, corrected and improve 
by Lieutenant- Gene ral Rainsford, 16s. Published by Fad en. 


THERE is no department of the arts in which excellence is so 
rare, and at the same time so useful, not to-say indispensable, 
as in that of construc ting accurate maps. ‘Tt is ext tremely 
dificult to find the cultivated talent of the draftsman and the 
geometer combined, and equally uncommon to find them em- 
ployed | in that which, above all other things, they are peculiarly 
qualified, the designing and executing of topogra phi ical maps, 
Hitherto it appears as if the public were 1gnovant of the tale “its 
and skill necessary for such an undertaking, and the difficulties 
which must be overcome in its execution, as no adequate re- 
muneration has ever been given to the authors of such works. 
[t is true, the designing, or exceuting common geographical 
maps"ts very simple, and one of the casiest branches of art, 
requiring only patience and industry, but the construction of 
those which profess to give faithful views of the face of the 
country is one of the most difficult. Yet common observers 
often confound them, while others are content with mere out- 


lines of the roads,:erroneous, perhaps, in every part except 
what is expresses A hy v figures. Our sea-charts are somewhat 
less defective, p wily because they are more indispensable, and 
partly owing to the zeal and activity of seafaring imen. Yet 
even they are oreatly in! erior to what they ought to be. There 
Is a2 nupterous, useful and ingenious class of men, always un- 
known ih the annals of that country which they serve so ably, we 
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mean the masters in the royal navy, who have talents, learning, 
and time fully sufficient to carry the practical part of hydro- 
graphy to the highest pot of perfection in human art, were 
they properly encouraged. At present, the masters of ships of 
war, having less charge on their miiuds than the captains, and 
devoting their attention wholly to the ship’s courses, &c. soon 
discover the defects and eivors in their charts, when sailing 
along coasts, islands, or entering harbours: these they often 
attempt to rectify, either by making new designs, or correcting 
the old; and when they return to a native port, transmit them 
to the adiniralty ;. thence they are handed to an inesicient board 
of hydrography ; where they remain, peraps unexamined, till 
time has made them ilezibie, aud they undergo the same fate 
as all other dirty paper, while their ingenious authors probably 
never hear more of what Cost them so much pais and labour, 
or else receive one of those laconic eficial pistles, acknow- 
ledging * the honor of having received” their work, and gene- 
rally signed by some “ land-lubber,” whom scamen universally 
despise. Such epistles, when they are so fortunate as to 
obiain them, are all the rewards, all the honours which they 
receive for their labour and ingenuity ; and should they, in an 
unlucky moment, allude to their exertions in behalf of the 
naval service, the hint is such a reproof to the criminal negli- 
gence of some Geputy’s deputy, that their future preferment 
ceases to be problematical. ‘his is one of the causes why 
good seamen dread the appointment of a master in the navy ; 
for unless theiz captain should’ soon’ become an admiral and 
advance them by his power, their prospects of promotion must 
be dim indeed; neither honour nor wealth attaches to their 
services, and the thought is so oppressive, that many of them 
drown their cares in perpetual potations. 

The plan of the soundings on the bar and harbour of Lisbon, 
hy Mr. Chapman, is a proof that masters in the navy could 
render esscritial service, were they properly encouraged. There 
are indeed several charts and sailing directions of this dangerous 
port, already published, but none containing so many and so 
accurate topographical views of the right bank of the mouth 
of the Tagus and adjoining coast. The “ interior and line of 
the coast,” we are told, were ciawn by military officers; but 
if so, from the views laid down, many of them must Rave been 
taken fromthe sea. ‘The nautical part gives the depth of the 
water and defines the bar, with the north and south Cachopos, 
(hidden rocks) as the Portuguese call the two great banks 
Which extend nearly south-west of Fort St. Julian and Fort 
Bugio, and form the jaws of the river. The soundings in 
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the Tagus are also given as far as Sacavem, on the right bank, 
and Cassilhas on the left. 

The topographical part, which embraces above 30 milés on 
the west side, and ahout 10 onthe east, is laid down on such 
attextensive scale, and executed with so much general accurac yy 
that we were highly gratified in examining it, and comparing 
the deta‘ls with our own notes made the year preceding Mr. 
Chapman’s survey. From Boa Vista (or, as the tnglish sailors, 
from a misapprehension of the Portuguese pronunciation,’ and 
from the circumstance of numerous dogs being always near 
the place, call it Bull Bay) to Sacav em, the authors have 
exercised much skill and perseverance in laying down all the 


streets in the city, the principal buildings, ‘and the country 


seats in the beautiful adjoining country. ‘his part of ‘their 
labour, which contains a good ground plan of Lisbon, must 
have occupied a considerable time; the country along the river 
to Sacavein is so agreeable and the landscapes so varied, that 
it was doubtless executed with much pleasure. ‘The court end 
of Lisbon however seems to have 
tion, probably because it is less likely to be attacked by an 
enemy. Still, however, asthey have laid down all the principal 
placesand buildings i in the city, they should also have designated 
Buenos Ayres, the Patriarchal and Royal Chapels, which would 
have given additional interest to the districts and views adjoin- 
ing the English hospital. They have also erred, or rather omitted 
defining the curious ridge of Basaltes, whic h lies below Belem 
castle; the conical hills are carefully noted, but that peculiar 
geological character should not have been neglected in such 
a work as the present. Still however they have done so much 


and so well in depicting the face of one of the most difficult | 


countries that can possibly be conceived, that we are much more 
obliged to them for what they have performed, than disap- 
pointed at what they have either omitted or misrepresented. 
One or two wilful errors indeed are wholly without excuse, and 
deserve the severest reprehension, we mean the insertion of 
French names instead of Portuguese or English. ‘These, 


. although not numerous, might, and should, have been avoided, 


especially under the existing circumstances. ‘The practice, 
unfortunately, is not without a precedent, and we here mention 
it the more particularly, that officers in future may avoid 
both the impolicy and literary absurdity of such conduct. To 
those who have visited Lisbon, or intend visiting it, this 
excellent chart will furnish much entertainment and instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Nantiat’s Map of Spain and Portugal fanks next, in 
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accuracy and utility, with Chapman's topographical Chart of 
Lisbon. Large as the scale i is, the four sheets, e: ach measuring 
two feet and a half long and two broad, it is so filled by the 
shading of mountains, that the names of places are sometimes 
difficultly legible. It would greatly exceed our limits to enter 
jato a minute investigation of all the chains of mountains, 

courses of rivers, and situations of places, which are exhibited 
on this map. Suffice it to say, that they are, beyond compari- 
son, more correct than those in the others we are about to 
notice. One or two errors, however, we shall mention, par- 
ticularly as we know that Mr. Faden’s friend, in Madrid, who 
isa native of Valencia, could have assisted him in correcting 
them. We allude to the omission of the seaport-town of 
Valencia, the Grao, which is, to that city, nearly what Leith 
is to Edinburgh. Some improvements also in the road between 
Valencia and ‘Varragona, might have been inserted, particularly 
at the mouths of the Ebro, where a new road has been made, 
acanal, (here traced in the map) nearly finished, and the road 
from Tarragona to Vinaros, made much shorter. By this new 
road, the Ebro is passed by a ferry, near Amposta, and the 
communication with Catalonia facilitated, without passing 
through Tortosa. It is true, we observe the words Pte. de 
Tortosa, or bridge of Tortosa, but neither the bridge nor the 
ferry are marked. These are comparatively trifling defects, but 
they might easily have been avoided. The road, however, 
from Col de Balaguer to Tarragona and Barcelona, is very cor- 
rectly drawn, as well as the outline of the sea-coast, and the 
ridges of mountains. The same applies to the road from 
Murcia to Lorca, (where the course of the Avenidas, or winter 
torrents, is very well delineated) and Granada, to Alhama, 
Velez M: laga, and Malaga; all are well laid down ; the onl 

exception is in the roads to and from Orihuela, which are the 
least correct. ‘The immense mountains of Granada, Sierra 
Nevada or Snow Mountain, the Sierras of Ronda, and the 
humerous chains ame to Gibraltar and Medina Sidonia, are 
generally well executed. ‘The road from Valdepenas to Ocana 


8 less correct, although the easiest delineated; that from 


Heija to Cordova, pare al and Baylen, through the new colo- 
hies in the Sierra Morena, is much more accurate. The ojos 
de Guadiana are too distant from Ciudad Real. The moun- 
tains of Toledo are made to appear asif higher than the Sierra 
Morena, which is not the fact; the same error oecurs in those 
hear Elvas. In general, however, the delineation of the roads 
and mountains of Portugal is pretty faithful, the Sierra de 
Busaco is here very distinctly indicated, but its name is not 
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inserted. Upon the whole, this map of Spain and Portu 

hy Mr. Nantiat, is, unquestionably, the best which has hitherto 
been published in this country, ned will be tound ex stremely 
useful either to those who actually travel, or to those whog 
greatest journies are over paper. ‘The names of places are, for 
the most part, co rrectly written, which is a great recommen. 
dation, and does honour to the artist, who has bestowed on it 
very uncommon labour and ‘attention. ‘The courses of the 
rivers, are also tolerably well drawn, and, had a few more of 
their names been inserted, it would have greatly enhanced the 
value of this, otherwise, excellent map. 

We have vow to consider the translation of Messrs. Men. 
telle and Chanlaire’s nine sheet mep of Spain and Portugal, 
ay! that of Don Thomas Lopez, in four sheets. It would 
ha.e been some compensation for the labour of examining these 
m ps, had we been able to discover one place correctly laid down, 
one sviver faithfully delineated, or one ridge of mountains 
sketched from nature; but, unfortunately, nothing but error, 
misrcpresentation, or absurdity, could be found. We shall 
not intrude on the time or patience of eur readers by any tedi- 
ous exposure of their worthlessness, but simply assure them, 
that such preductions of error and ignorafce have, perhaps, 
never before come under our inspection, liad Mr. S. publisheda 
translation of Longehamps’ map, which appeared in Paris m 
1763, he might have rendered some service to the whlies whereas 
the present are highly injurious and delusive. ‘They are, liew- 
ever, be neath eriicisin. 

Jeierys’ six shect map of Portugal have deservedly obtained 
#reat reputation on the Continent; and the improvements by 
the late general Rainstord, (whese peculiar notions did ,not 
disqualify him for such a task) have added to its value. It 
is unnecessary that we should here detail its merits and defects 
mere particularly; to those desirous of a map of Portugal on 
so Jarge a scale, 1 will, no doubt, be fully satisfactory. 
= aon a tne ce eee 
Antian narian and Topograp hical Cabinet, ‘conta ining a Serves of 

dlewant Views of the most interesting objects of curiosity i 

(sreat Britam, accompanied with Letier-press descriptions 

Vol. 7. small Svo. 50 plates, 15s. Clarke. 1810. 

So mi ny volumes of this work have already passed under out 
Review, and their take and spirit are so uniformly maintained, 
that we i have only io notice briefly the contents of the present 
tis ciffeul to potat out any ite in such a work whith ean 
he entitled to exclusive distinction, as their relative merit 
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erally depends on the taste of the individual. Nevertheless 
we hesitate not to prefer the view of the “ Cross at Steeple- 


Ashton, Wilts ;” the * Cross and pait of the Church Raunds,. 


Northamptonshire ;” “ Cowdry House, Sussex ;” the “ Bloody 
Tower, London ;” “ Church and Manor House, Beddington, 
Surrey ;” and the “ Ancient Chair, Priory of Southwick, 
Hampshire ;” (a very curious piece of antiquity, made with 
feet, consisting of cross pieces of wood bound together with a 
wooden pin, and the seat attached with wooden pins to the 
two upper limbs, while the arms form the hypothenuse of a 
triangle with the back, and on the elevated part of each is a 
rose; the back contains only one pannel, on which a figure 
like a deer is cut, and over it are two mitres;) the “ Remains 
of the Monastery of St. Mary Overée, Southwark,’’ are very 
properly introduced into this work. ‘The following particulars 
allude to some critical periods in our history. 


“ This monastery,” observes Messrs. Storer and Greig, “ is sup- 
fone to be of very ancient date, though ity origin is not precisely 
nown. In the year }] 100, it was retounded by two Norman knights, 
and called St. Mary's Priory, at Southwark, or Over Ree, from the 
Saxon word rec, ariver. At the dissolution, it was surrendered to 
the king by Bartholomew Linsted, who had a pension of 1004. per 
annum. Shortly after the suppression, the conventual church was 
purchased by the inhabitants of the Borough, and made parochial, 
being dedicated to our Saviour, ‘The venerable Gateway, repre- 
sented in the plate, is the only remaining part of the refectory, situ- 
ated at the north-east end of the cloisters. The north door, leading 
to the refectory and cloisters, has been taken down by a recent pro- 
prietor, to make a gateway more comimed.ous tor his business, by 
which means part of Uc refectory was destroyed. ‘This place is now 
called Mountague Close, from a lord of that name who resided there- 
in; as did, likewise, at the same time, lord Montacnte,* or, as some 
say, lord Monteagle. In this close, it is said, the gunpowder plot 
was discovered, by the miscarriage of a letter, which was delivered 
by mistake to one of these lords. This place enjoyed several privi- 
leges for the happy discovery of the said plot, particularly one, viz. 
that’ whoever dwelled there were exeippted from having any actions 
of debt, trespass, &c. being served on them; but this privilege has 
been, long since, suppressed by acts of parliament.” 


A view of the Cromlech on the Downs, called “ Kit’s Coty 
House,” nea Aylesford, Kent, is given as one of those curi- 
ous remains of the strength or skill of our ancestors in 1aising 
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* Montacute and Montague are both the same name, the former 
being the Evgtish translation of the latter, which is French, Afon¢ 
“3%, Mout acute, or sharp Mount.~—Ruv. 
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huge stones. The largest of these stones, of which there ay 


four, is about twelve feet long, nine broad, and two thie, 


The brief historical sketch of “ Harrow on the Hill,” hoy. 
ever, is more entertaining, although the two views given of j 
are by no means the best executed in this volume. 


*¢ Harrow on the Hill, so called from its situation on the higheg 
part of the county, is situated in the hundred of Goare, at the dis 
tance of ten miles from Tyburn turnpike. It rises out of a rich vak 
to a very considerable eminence, and affords a variety of beautify 
prospects. The view towards the east is terminated by the metn. 
polis; tothe south, by the Surrey hills; towards the north it is the 
Jeast extensive, being intercepted by the high ground about Stap. 
more and Harrow Weald. The view towards the west and south 
west, which is very extensive and beautiful, may be seen. to th 
greatest advantage from the church-yard, whence the ground declines 
precipitately to Roxeth Common, where the scenery is very pleasing; 
the distant prospect takes in Windsor Castle, and a considerable part 
of Bérks and Buckinghamshire. 

“© The church, which is situated on the summit of the Hill, and 
dedicated to St. Mary, consists of a nave, chancel, two aisles, and 
two transcepts. At the west end is a lofty spire, covered with lead, 
which forms a very conspicuous object for many miles round. Ae 
cording to Eadmer, when archbishop Anselm was preparing to con 
secrate the Church of Harrow, built by dis predecessor Lanfrane, 
in the time of William the Conqueror, upon one of his own manot, 
but within the diocese of London, the bishop of that See claimed the 
right of consecration, upon which the matter was referred to Wolsta, 
bishop of Worcester, the only Saxon prelate then living, who decided 
in favour of the archbishop. Some parts of Lanfranc’s building still 
remain, viz. the circular columns whicli divide the aisles from the 
nave, and part of the tower at the west end, ‘where is a Saxon ard 
of a singular form. The mouldings, &c. from the pillars upwards, 
are chipped off and smoothed over with plaister. But why this wa 
done we are at a loss to conjecture ; for if the whole of the carving 
had mouldered off, the tower would bave been uninjured ; and it 
would have been time enough to have made this dilapidation whe 
the admirer of antiquity could have no pleasure in contemplating th 
tabours of his forefathers. The view from the battlements of thi 
tower is truly grand; every object that can enliven a landscape, from 
the plain pasture lands to the noblest buildings, are exhibited in th 
utmost profusion. ‘The Church appears to have been rebuilt in @ 
near the fourteenth century. The nave bas a wooden roof, wit 
carved ornaments. The brackets are supported by whole lengt 
figures of the Apostles. . 

* ‘The free-school, which now ranks among the first public sem 
naries in the kingdom, gives this place its principal celebrity ; it % 
founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by John Lyon, a wealllf 
yeoman of Preston, who had previously, for many years, appt 
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priated twenty marks per annum to teaching poor children. In the 
year 1590, two years before his death, le drew up a set of statutes 
forthe school, with full instructions for the disposal of the estates 
which he intended to appropriate to various charitable uses. In these 
papers he mentions his intention of building a school-house, with 
habitations for the master and usher, and directs the sum of 300/, 
to be expended for that purpose within three years after his decease, 
provided he should die without having completed this intertion. 

‘« The statutes for the school are drawn up with much attention 
and precision; the number of forms are specified; the books and 
exercises for each form are chalked out; the mode of correction 
settled ; the hours of attending school ; the vacations and play days ; 
and the nature of the scholars’ amusements, which are confined to 
“ driving atop, tossing a hand-ball, ranning, and shooting.” The 
last-mentioned diversion wasin a manner insisted upon by the founder, 
who requires all parents to furnish their children with ‘* bow-strings, 
shafts, and breasters, to exercise shooting.”” It was customary, till 
within the last forty years, for the scholars of Harrow to have a public 
exhibition of archery annuaily, on the 4th of August, when they shot 
for a silver arrow, Since this custom has been laid aside, public 
speeches have been substituted in its room. 

“ The reputation of Harrow school was raised to a great height by 
Dr. Thackery and Dr. Sumuer, particularly the latter, who was an 
excellent classical scholar, and celebrated for the elegance of his Latin 
compositions: under him many of the present nobility, and some of 
the most distinguished characters of the age for genius and learning, 
received their education. The school still keeps its reputation and its 
numbers, which are usnally upon an average about 150. 

“The manor-house was formerly the occasional residence of the 
archbishops of Canterbury. The manor previous to the conquest, 
belonged to the church of Canterbury, where it remained until it was 
exchanged by archbishop Cranmer, in 1543, to Henry VIII. for 
other lands. It is now the property of John Rushout, bart.” 

An interesting architectural view of “ Guildhall Chapel, 
London,” gives occasion to introduce some historical and cha- 
facteristic anecdotes of the citizens, at an early period. 

“This chapel, now disused and ina state of neglect, presents a 
Most beautiful front of Gothic architecture, consisting of a large 
painted window filled with tracery, advor of the same form, having 
8 arches supported by slender columns, and a number of compart- 
ments adorned with cingquefoi! heads. At equal spaces above 


the door, are three rich canopies, supported by Corinthian coiumns ;» 


these contain the statues of Edward VI. queen Mary, and Charles [. 
This chapel or ‘college was founded about the year 12gy. by Pier 
Fanlore, Adam Francis, and Henry Frowick, citizens of London. 
The establishment was for a warden, seven priests, three cie:ks. aud 
four choristers. In the reign of Edward VI. it was granted to the 
Mayor and commoualty of the city of Loudon. Service was for- 
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merly performed here once a weck, and aiso at the election of Mayor, 
and before the feast, to deprecate indigestion and all plethcric evils! 
Adjoining the chapel was a good library, buiit by the executors of the 
famous Whittiigton : this was well turnished with books belonging 
to Guildhall. According to Stow, meny of these books were bor. 
rowed by the protector Somerset, but never retured., Directly behind 
the chapel is Blackwell's hall ; it was originaliy called Basing’s haugh, 
or hall from the tamily of that name who made it their residence, 
This family was of great antiquity, tor in the year 1216, Solomon 
Basing was Mayor of London; and in 1308 one of the same name 
was sheriff. “Phe mansion was sold in 1397 to the city and used asa 
market tor woollen cloths; the ancient building became so ruinous in 
the time of queen Elizabeth, that it was taken down, and the pre 
sent one erected upon its site, at the expense of 2,500/.”" 

Another vol. the %ih of this popular work, has just been published, 
which we shall notice in course. 





—_— -- ome 


DIVINITY. 
ante 


Sermons on several suljects. By the Rev. H. B. Wilson, M. A, 
Curie and Lecturer of St. Michael's Bassishaw, lecturer of the 
united Parishes of St. Antholin and St. John Baptist, and. one 
of the Masters of Merchant ‘Taylors’ School. 8vo. Pp. 464, 10s. 6d, 
Rivington ; J. Hatehard, Piccadilly. 

Tue sermons contained in this volume are valuable for the sound 

principles which they convey, in morals, in politics, and in reli. 

gion; and we hope they were not delivered without a suitable 
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etfect on their hearers. ‘They were composed, chiefly, on particular 
occasions, either of cherity, of prescribed thanksgiving, of public 
humiliation, or of parochial condolence for a departed inhabitant or 
friend; and, consequently, they fail of acertain portion of general 
or permanent interest; which we notice with regret, inasmuch as they 
will be the less likely to receive the attention they deserve, by those 
who are tnconnecied with the occasions on-which they were deli- 
vered, To those who heard them, and to whom the occasions of 
their delivery are stil! in recollection, the volume cannot fail to be ae 
ceptable, ard they will, doubtless, be gratetul to the preacher for 
extending his instructions beyond the pulpit. 

In the second sermon, preached at the Foundling Hospital, the 
author thus recommends attention to the charitable objects of the 
stitution. ’ . 

** In all times, this benevolence was a duty, but it is now of more 
than ordinary obligation, when we consider the multiplied trials 
which, through the infidelity and immorality of the present day, this 
rising generation will, most probably, be called to undergo. The 
path of life was always suitficiently beset with difficulties, bet 
the wickedness of men has, of late vears, been industrious! 
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employed in increasing the obstacles which their successors will 
have to surmount. 

« Not only are the actions of mankind marked with particular contra- 
riety to what is fit and proper, but their principles are cor 
ripted ; it is not merely an erroneous conduct which we deplore 
arising from the ordinary sources of temptation, but a deviation from 
rectitude, justified, or intended to be justified, on philosophical 
grounds. And this is the grand cause of all the alarms which think- 
ing Mea justly entertain tor the continuance of indiwidual and social 
happiuess, and tor the interests of Christianity. 

‘* Lhe divine essence and attributes are openly attacked by the intide!s 
of the age - there is a spirit of innovation in religion,—latitudinanan 
principles are undermining the faith and belief of Christians,—the 
holy scriptures are disbelieved and ridiculed,—and blasphemy is heard 
without rebuke. The revenues and endowments of the ehurch are 
regarded with an envious and sacrilegious eye-—places dedicated to the 
divine hovor and service are treated with disrespect, the daty of prayer 
is openly called in question. —The stare of public manners is sensibly 
affected by the progiess of irreligion ; and yet, at the same time, strange 
inconsistency | Popery is insinuating itself among us.” P. 27. 

From this passage, our readers may judge’of the style and principles 
of the author. His principles have, for the most part, our approbation, 
But when, with the degeneracy of public manners, he observes ; * art 
yet, Strange inconsistency! Popery is insinuating itself among us,” 
we shouid be led to suppose that he was less serionsly alarmed at the 
progress of Popery than, in other parts of the volume, he decidedly 
bespeaks himself, aud, indeed, in a note subjoined to this very pao- 
sage. 

Far be itfrom us to charge porery with being the pander of the 
wretched principles here jasdy deplored ; but we cannot think it a 
strange tnconsisiency ‘hat popery should advance as they advance ; 
for popery and tanaticism, the Jatter whereot is, in this day, the pre- 
vailing error of the religious world, and the fruitful parent: of all 

fror, have the closest alliance; they both are fouuded on an attach- 

ment, rather to the dictates of man, and to popular expectation, than 
tothe revealed will of God; and are, therefore, ever in equal danger 
of falling in with the current of public opinion. This is, indeed, our 
Principal objection to popery, that its followers are less guided by the 
precepts of revelation, than by the traditions of man; andut is plain 
that any religion of (his kind is easily bent to the caprice of the ruling 
power, or tu the protligacy of the people: whereas, the very spirit of 
protestantism is an unbeading regard to every article of fath, and to 
every dary revealed to manin the holy scriptures, shewing itself ia 
a auxious desive for the welfare of society, in obedience to the will 
of God. 

The correct views of Mr. Wilson, on the constitution of the 
Christian church, may be cotleeted rom the following extract, tcken 
from the 16!) sermon, with whica we sbail close our remarks 

“If we trace the constitution of the Christian church to its first 
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orig'n, we shall find that it was founded by our Saviour himself, with 
statutes and ordinances for iis protection from schism, ai least equal to 
those which were des'gned to secure the unity of the Jewish com 
munioh.—When that divine person intimated to St. Peter, that he 
designed bin to be a special instrument of propagating the gospel, it 
Was in terms plainly declaring, that’ the institution of the church wa 
hisown sacred act, that its permanence should be ow ing to his gare 
dian care, and that its discipline, though delegated, was of divine on. 
ginal.---€ Thou art Peter, (said oar Lord, ) and upon this rock will ] 
build my church, aud the gates of bell shail not prevail against it, 
And [ will give unto thee the keys of the Kingdom of heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,'* 
* When hkewisealter his resurrection, he appointed the apostles to ¢ go 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the nameof the father, and 
of the son, and of the holy ghost,’ ‘teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever he had commanded them ;” and graciously promised 
that he would be with them, that is, with them and their successors, 
always, even unto the eud of the world.f He at that time gave to them 
the same authority which he had received from his father, as he ex. 
pressly said, ‘ asmy futber hath sent me, even so Isend yout ; and he 
that receiveth you, receiveth me.’§* Andthat same power which they 
received from their divine master, they committed to those bishops, 
priests, and deacons, whom they entrusted with the government of 
the church, and the adaajnistration of its ordinances. In this manner 
did St Paul commission Timothy. by the imposition of his own hands, 
and those of the priests or presbytery.|| Timothy afterwards delivered the 
same authority to ‘ faithful men,’ and by their care, under the provi- 
dential protection. of the great head of the church, the succession of 
the Christian ministry bas been continued, from its first appointment 
tothe present hour, which js not only a proof of the truth of christie 
anity, but a satisfactory evidence that it is the will of heaven for all 
‘who name the name of Christ,’ to hold communion with some braneh 
of that universel apostolical church, which recognizes re 
of bishops in all matters of spiritual import.” P, 27 
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Sermons controversial and practical, with reflections and tracts 
interesting suljects, (Heretofore putlished in Ireland only.) By the 
late Rev, Philip Skelton, Reetor of Fintown, &c. Re- pullished ly 

The Rev. Samuel Clapham, A. M. Vicar of Christ Chureh; 

Rector of Gussage, St Michael, Dorset; and editor of the abridge 

ment of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln's Elements of Christan 

Theology, S8vo. pp 514, Price gs. Loi don * Longman, Hurst, 
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we are informed, ina preface, was published in Ireland onlv, and 
the two volumes originally published in England, have become 
exceedively scurce, aud ptoportionably dear.” Mr.-Clapham, the 
editor of (he volume vow before us, persuades himseli, therefore, 


that he is ‘‘ deing an accentable service to the learned, and the 


religious worl e-privtiog part of the third volume of his ser- 
mons, Which as, in this countrys, been hitherto enurely unknown, 
except by a very few vortunate iudividuals.” P. 1. He thus expresses 
his own arden! admiration ot okeltou. 

“ Skelton’s excelloocies ave rare ; and, indeed, peculiar to himself. 


He unites What, peshaps, ean be found in no other author, original 
senliment, souud argument, genume piety, and animated persuasion, 
Ja his reasoning, he is as clear as Sherlock ; in his warnings, is 
solemn as Seeker; ia his piety, as engaging as Porteus ; in his exhor- 
tations, as vehoment as Vemosihenes; for it would be impossible 
to find an nglish author, with whom he cau, in Uils essenual quality 
of an orator, be compared.” P. 8. 

If we caunsot accompany Mr. Clapham to the full extent of his 
commendation, we are siill, he may be assered, among those whe 
are truly grateiu! to him for the pleasure and the edification we have 
derived from a perusal of this volume. ‘Tie first four sermons, con- 
tained in it, are on the important subject of futh. We trace iv these 
the hands of a master, and are ouly restrained from giving extracts, 
bythe fear, that as the regsoning which pervades them, is all con- 
nected, and dependant, as proper reasoning should be, on preceding 
parts, we might, by any detached passages, weakly convey what the 
author would desire forcibly to impress. We must, therefore, salisty 
ourselves with observing, that we do not ever recollect to have seeu 
combined more correct reasoning and unailected piety. 

Inthe tenth sermon, on the wisdom of the world, composed from 
the text, The children of this world are in their gencration wiser than 
the children of Light, Luke xxvi. 8. We are of opinion that the 
author does not always sufficiently bear in mind that man is sent into 
the world to discharge certain duties as man, and to satisfy, agreeably 
to the wil! of God, expectations of man, like unto bimself. For- 
getting this, be strains the spirituality of our #ecies beyond its pro- 
per point, and seems t prequive of us as of beings of a superior order, 
While we are in- the world, the things of the world must, to a 
certain degree, €nyaye our attention, and, provided they do sv, 
Without Jeading us into neglect of our duty to God, we do not think 
that, according to the general tenor of Chiist’s gospel, we cau be 
fairly impeached for undue attachment to the world, We are 
induced to observe thus much from the jullowing passage : 

ee ’ ' 

see how the workily man Inbours by day and wight! how he 
Weighs his words! how he sets bis very looks! what do you see 
like this in the Christian, considered as such? It is true, he now 
and then examines himself; sometimes meditating; ofien prays, 
b0¢5 frequently to the house and table of God ; is honest in his deal- 
38; is Compassionate to the poor; is temperate in his living, and 
blameless in his bebayiour! But then how ofien do senseless preju- 
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dices, idle customs, or unraly passions, throw him off his guard inte 
2 conduct as remote from common seuse as from the striciness of his 
religious principles 7” =P. 148 

lu the above passage, there isa striking Inconsistency :---For he, who 
now and tien eramines himself; sometimes meditates ; often prays; 
goes frequently to the house and table of God; is honestt in his dealings ; 
7s compassionate to the poor ; is temperate in his living, and Llameless 
in his behaviour, although he does not set Ais very looks, will not, as the 
contrast supposes, often suffer senseless prejudices, idle customs, o: 
noruly passions, to throw him off his guard, into a conduct as remole 

ter cammon sense, as from the strictness of his reltgious principles 

Such a lapse from daty cannot, surely, often degrade one, who, in any 
proper sense of the word, is attempting to discharge the duties com- 
prised in the passage just given, and who, moreover, completes them 
by a hlameless hehaviour. 

‘The 13th Sermon consisis of a friendly remonstrance with the 
dissenters, which is wortby of being recommended to general perusal, 
as well for the correct ideas it conveys, of the unte able sround on 
which dissent trom the es tablished church is usually attempted to be 
yustined, as for the moderath m, the cundour, and the genuine christian 
temper, with which the sad departure from evangelical order and har- 
mony, Which marks these later days, is properly bot! ced, ' 

There are two sermons on Marriage, aa how happiness is to be 
attaived in that state. ‘There are many excelleut rules in these sermons 
for the guidance of murticd persons, who may, unfortunat ely, need 4 
remembrancer as to the «euse of daties, the practice of which, among 
persons properly disposed, precedes all consideration. We are not, 
indeed, prior to actual disputes ond quarrels, altogether friendly to 
such cautions being oilered to marrted persons, who, under the proper 
allowances for the murinities of our nature » Can, in general, bes? 
discover. of themselves, or rather do actually adopt, a train of mute 
behaviour, correspondent to the matrimonial condition. To reminé 
persons of duties oad wi rious obligation, and obvious appearance, 8, 
to a certain degree, to eouvey a suspicion that they are indisposed ty 
perform them, aa may even excite reciproca} suspic ions in the mar- 
ried state, untavourable to that unsus pecting confidence on which 
alone RAppiness can beMormed. To those unhappy husbands or wives, 
however, who, by distrusts and yealousies, have missed the hap piness 
whieh they had expected to obtain, the Sermons before us may, @ 
Jleast, be looked into wiihout disadvantage. 

We cannot refrain from giving the following pious extract, in the 
words of Skelton, who, after lay ing down various rules for the preset 
vition of love, and for the restoring it, if it, unhappily, hae 
received dauwa: ge, observes 

« But when all these methods of human contrivance are |i kely | 
prove unsnecessful, and heart from heart begins to start aside; «% 
then time for you to bring the causes of your uneasiness before God 
to coinpare them car uliy with your marriage vows of ober tence 
one side, and of love on buth ; and then kneeling down ai ‘yout bet: 
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side, there humbly to confess your faults to him who cannot be de- 
ceived; to form your resolutions of better behaviour hereafter, on the 
particulars of that confession ; and then most earnestly to implore the 
assistance of the blessed Being you are before, who infallibly will 
hear you, and enable you to tise in a frame of mind, much better 
fitted for the observation of your vows, and for the improvement of 
Jove and good agreement between you.”” P. 277 

In addition to the Sermons contained in this volume, there is, ‘A 
Tract on the Sacrament, which is a Reply to Bishop Hoadley’s Plain 
Account,” and, ** twenty-one Reflections on several religious subjects ; 
entitled, Senilia, which he, Skelton, publishea in bis 80th year 
The volame also contains his family and private prayers ; supplications 
and thanksgivings, well calculated to excite and keep alive, in the 
mind of every thinking man, a spirit of vital piety.” Preface. 

The reflections are of a pious nature that cannot fail to delight and 
tw edify the serious Christian ; we regret, however, that the editor has 
not been more attentive to correct the language ot Skelton ; and we 
may particularly regret this, as, according to his own confession, he 
hath, in afew instances, thought it necessary to change the expres- 
sions of his admired author. As we have not, therefore, the ideas of 
Skelton completely in their original dress, the value of this volame 
would not have been lessened by the alteration of such expressions as 
these. ‘© Common sense or reason, if listened to, would assure him 
that this his behaviour, is nothing else but presenting the hog of hell 
with the kernel, while he throws the husk to Christ.” P 397. ‘* Ifthe 
lawyer roars and sweats for a character among the contending crowd, 
why shall not, much rather, the minister of God labour fora character 
among the best of men?” P.431. The sermen, too, “ if the preacher 
hath not made it his own, by understanding its drift, and enforcing 
the several parts of it with accents, actions, and looks, judiciously 
adapted, degenerates into mere chaff’ and froth.” P.430. “ Why then 
should a minister of the \ospel stupidly wish to be a gentleman.” 
P. 423. 

We have ventured to notice these, which we conceive, blemishes 
i the volume before us; because, while they exist, they have a 
tendency, toa certain degree, to disgust the’ reader, and to diminish 
the good that it is otherwise likely to effect. An amendment of these 
and similar expressious, and also a move sober statement of the spiri- 
tual expectations that may be formed by men consistently with bis 
mixed nature of body and soul, will render the sermonsof Skelton 
the more valuable, if the editor, as we hope he may, meet with suitae 


ble encouragement to favour the public with a farther publication of 
them. 


Sermons. By Samuel Charters, D. D. Minister of Wilton, A new 
edition. Svo. pp. 356. 7s. Hawick, printed tor Rivingtons, Lon- 
don; Constable and Co. Ediaburgh. 

Tue volume betore us consists of four sermons, or, as they might 

Wore properly be called, treatises. For they possess, indeed, little of 
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the cheracter of sermons. They are not persuasive, animated orations, 
ax sermons should be. The first two are rather details of christian 
daties, connected with the subject of their text, excciient ia their kind, 
but far better adapted to edify in the closet, than to impress from the 
pulpit. 

The first is on alms-giving, and contains some admirable instruc 
tions ‘on this truly christian duty. 

In the second sermon, the author proposes various reasons for 
making a4 Testament without delay, and then notices the things that 
should be attended toin making one. ‘This sermon contains a neces. 
sary and excellent caution respecting the liberty, (ov apt to be taken by 
survivors, in descanting either on the neglect of the deceased, in-not 
making a Testament, or on the manner in which he has made it. 

The third sernton consisis of two parts from the same text: 

** whoso is wise, and will observe these things, even they shall under- 
stand the loving kindness of the Lord.” Ps. evii. 43. 

The author stops not to dwell on the variety of instances in which 


the goodness of God was maniested, of old, towards the children of , 


Israel, bat remarks, that. 

*€ The records of our own country, as well as the sacred record, 
abound with histories of God’s wonderful works. The general 
assembly of the Church of Scotland, recollecting the happy and 
glorious event, that, in the year 1688, delivered this land from civil and 
religious oppression, have appointed this day, (November 5, 1788) 
for recalling to the serious recollection of the people committed to 
their CHarEe, this special interposition of divine providence, by means 
of a revolution, which, in all its circumstances, and in all its conse. 
quences, signally displays the right hand of the most high.” P. 148. 

*€ May I now hope,” he continues, “ that’ the young will listen, 
while in this family of worshippers I record the loving kindness of the 
Lord to your forefathers, that ye may tell it to children yetunborn”. 
P. 140. 

The preacher proceeds immediately to notice what he conceives to 
be the blessing of Scotland, in possessing a presbyterian discipline, 
and the tumultuous scenes throw oh which the people of Scotlan 
passed to obtain their favourite point. As is too tsual with writers on 
controversial subjects, be oftenadduces the misconduct of individuals 
to inflame the passions of the adverse party, than which nothing can 
be more unfair, nor more inconsistent with the impartiality that 
should ever regulate discourses from the pulpit. 

At page 100, he states more fully his ideas concerning the religious 
discipline that prevails in Scotland, and the means by which it was 
obtained ; and at page 201, he thus notices the comparative merits of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. 

“©The advaniages of both forms are now enjoyed in Britain. Aa 
episcopacy arenud the throne tends to keep up religious worship 


among the rich and noble, who are apt to respect ministers of religion 


the more for possessing rok and revenues equal to their own. Good 
works aie preached with success by men w ho can set a pattern, and 
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many of the dignified cl »rgy have been patterns as well as preachers of 
liberal alms-giving ; there are studies connected with religion, which 
itr quires Wealth and leisure to prosecute, and by some of the opulent 
clergy they are proseented with success : such are the advantages of 
episcopacy in the weatthy part of the island. Scotland is compara- 
tively poor ; the inhabitants are more ona jevel ; presbyterian purity is 
better suited to the circumstances as well as to the inclinations of the 
people. . ‘Peachers of rehgion, themselves in a humble sphere, are 
preachers aid patterns of contentment : while the fountain of know- 
ledge is investigated and cleared by able men’endowed with affluences 
the streams are dispersed by men of inferior endowments. In the 
hierarchy, the doctrine of subordination is set forth; by means of 
presbyterianism the equality of man is remembered. In the one, 
cousideration is annexed to rank ; in the other, it depends on talents. 

he episcopal service exhibits the splendor, and t.e presbyterian the 
simplicity of worship” P. 201. 

It will be seen, trom the above extract, -that the scanty meed of 
praise, allowed to episcopacy, is, for the mosi part, that which is 
common both to a presbyterian and an episcopal discipline, while 
there is an exclusive’ praise of presbyterianism. In the bierarchy 
we are told, that ** consideration is annexed to rank; in the other 
(presbyterianism) it depends on talents.” The episcopal service, 
moreover, ‘‘ exhibits the splendor, and the presbyterian the simpli- 
city of worship.”---The contrast is here evidently ‘in favour of preby- 
terianism. To repel the insinuation, that consideration is annexed, in 
episcopacy, to rank, rather than to talents, it might be observed, that 
the splendor of episcopacy is an indulgence of the state, and not an 
indispensable appendage. Episecopacy may be, and is, in Scotland, 
where it still obtains, thonzh not under the favour of the establish- 
ment, as poor as ever presbyterianism was. Our limits will not allow 
us to enter at large into the merits of either. We = shall only observe 
that, members ourselves of the episcopal church, established in this 
part of bis Majesty’s dominion, we are too well satisfied of the 
scriptural ground on which the authority of episcopacy rests, to be 
under any necessity of betaking ourselves to an invidious contrast 
between episcopacy and presbyterianism Our discipline is the same 
as prevailed with the Apostles, who derived it from Christ ; and it has, 
from them, been mercifully secured to us, by God, to the present 
periud. Wedo not believe, that, on dny of the feeble grounds of 
homan reasoning, we are at liberty to depart from it. We adhere to 
it, not from the narrow and fallible views of expediency, but in 
obedience to the will of Christ, and the practice of his Apostles, as 
Made known and recorded in the holy scriptures. 

We are sorry to have been under the necessity of endeavonring . to 
counteract the unfiir impaitialiiv of the author in favour of the prese 
byierian over the episcopal discipline. But we could not do otherwise, 
in the anxious hope, that the few remarks we have ventured to offer 
On the occasion, may be usefvl to those, who may be inclined to 
look further into the volume before us. 
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The Rise, Fall, and Future Restoration of the Jews. To which are 
annexed six sermons addressed to the Seed of Abraham, by several 
Evangelical Ministers, Concluding with an elalorate discourse ly 
the late Dr. Hunter, entitled * The Fullness of the Gentiles coeval 
withthe Salvation of the Jews.’ 8vo. W. Button. 


Tis work is professedly a compilation from other books. The 
anonymous author ought, therefore, to have referred, in the proper 
course of the work, to the authorities from which he derived his 
miuterials. Asa compilation, it is far, however, from possessing the 
merit that a work of this kind should always possess, of conveying 
the best information that the subject would admit of from a diligent 
inquiry into the researches of other writers. A person, from the 
tide-page, might naturally expect to meet, at least, with what had 
hitherto been actually observed with respect to the Jews. But, who- 
ever reads through the work, will discover little else than a few un- 
connected remarks, out cf many that have been made before, on a 
most important subject, while there are several omissions that prove 
how little the author was acquainted with the History of the Jews, 
Neither is the work only deficient in information, and faulty from 
omissions ; for it has more important blemishes. 

In the third chapter, the author professes to give an interesting 
narrative of the -sufferings and revolutions which the Jews have met 
with in England, and writes, without giving his authority, of ‘* the 
declamations of the clergy stirring up the intolerance of the vulgar, 
under Richard I."’ P. 38. But, we are quickly relieved from this pain- 
ful consideration of the cruelty of the clergy, by being told, that ‘it 
was reserved fur the generous policy of Oliver Cromweil to attempt 
restoring to Great Britain the industry and wealth of the Jews.” P. 42, 
Yet, as we proceed, we find that the clergy and the church are not so 
soon parted with. For, again, in a few pages following, we are re- 
minded that © the Church of England had obtained, in the seventh 
year of James J. an act, which prevented all persons from being natu- 
ralized, unless they first receive the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
according to its own peculiar and exceptionalle mode of commemo- 
ration.” P.46. ‘The debates on this subject became violent. It was 
apprehended that, by the countenance intended to be given, by natu- 
ralization, to the Jews, they woul« be enabled to extend their Jewish 
Hationall ity. 

* ‘The trumpet of alarm,” says the writer, “ was first sounded by 
the ord Mayor, Aldern en, and Commons of the City of London, 
who, in a petition to Parliament, expressed their apprehension, that 
the bil, if passed into a law, would tend greatly to the dishonour of 
the Christian religion, and endanger the excellen: constitution.” 

“The farl of Egmort became their mouth picce; who, in ap 
artful speech, countenanced and inflamed the ungenerous bigotry of 
the multitude. The English have always enjoyed a cry of alarm, 
when there is no real danger; because it enhances, for the time, the 
personal importance of each individual. It flatters his love of conse 
quence to be ca.Jed upon to stand up for his chureh and king, when 
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eis not likely to be exposed to the ruffle of contest, or the humilia- 
tion of defeat. Accordingly, a zeal, the most furious, vociferated in 
the pulpits and corporations against the bill, and, by the next Session 
of Parliament, instructions were sent to almost all the members to 
solicit a repeal of it.’’ P. 47. 

Weare alsoinformed, that, ‘‘ during the last fifteen years France has 
communicated to the 100,000 Jews dispersed in her departments, 
every civil right.” P. 51. And, says the author, ‘* let us hope that 
the epoch approaches when all the separate Jewish communities will 
be abolished ; when civil toleration, expiating the crimes of preceding 
generations, will call mankind without distinction to fulfil all the 
daties and enjoy all the rights of citizens.” P. 59. 

To this general History of the Jews are annexed six sermons by 
Evangelical Ministers. There is prefixed to these an introductory 
address ‘‘ tothe rulers of the Synagogue, the Rabbis and Jewish 
people, in England, and throughout the world,” wherein we meet with 
the following passage : 

¢ Mistake not our object; nor suppose we wish yeu to profess 
our religion, and to abandon your own. We should think our labour 
employed to little purpose, could we persuade every Jew we meet to 
receive baptism, and become such Christians as are, perhaps, his next 
door neighbours, the worldlings on the “change, or the formal and 
unawakened in our churches,” &c. 

The appearance of candour, or of whatever else it may be called, 
atthe commencement of this passage, is without a meaning. For 
persons to declare that the object of their labours to convince the 
Jews that they ought to abandon tne Jewish religion, aud to profess 
the Christain, is not that they should profess the Christian retigion, 
and abanden the Jewish, is absurd ; and the allusion to the wor/dlings 
on the ‘change, or the formal and unawakened in our churches, is coarse, 
ill-tiimed, and uncharitable. 

Not less coarse either, in the first of these scrmons by Dr. Haweis, 
is the following illustration of the spiritual worship which God 


requires, ‘* And here I cannot but observe, that the mere gabble of 


prayer and praise, whether in a synagegue or a cathedral, is equally 
distant from the worship of the beart which Jehovah requires.” Is 
there any thing, we would ask, in this passage, or in the one preced- 
ing, calculated io remove the prejudices of the Jews against the Chris- 
tian faith, or to conciliate the jealousies which unhappily prevail among 
Christians? Or, is it thus, to use Dr _Haweis’s own words, that “ the 
sharp angles of controversy will be rubbed down to the smoother 
surfaces of mutual good will?’ We are as anxious as aby writers 
under the designation of evangelical writers can be (we hope the 
author of the work before us had no exclusive meaning in inscribing 
these sermons as of evangelical ministers) that the Jews should be 
turned to a belief in our Carist, as the Messiah. the Son of God, but 
We are, moreover, ar-xious that persons professing themselves Chris- 
lians should, in their desire to convert the Jews, conduct themselves 
a way void of offence to them, and free from a tendency to foment 
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jealousies among Christians, or to convey uncharitable insinuations, 


either on the public worship of the Jews, or on that of our estab.’ 


lishment in our most distinguished churches. This is-not essential 
tothe cause; this is nog the way to accomplish the good that is de- 
sired. 

With this exception of Dr. Haweis’s impertinent insinuation, the 
serinons are, in general, good. The conciuding sermon by the late 
Dr. Hanter, entitled The Fulness of the Gentiles coeval with the Sal- 
vation of ssrael, is indeed composed in a true Christian spirit, and 
with much judgment. _ He is of opinion, that the attempts made for 
the conversion of the Jews, both by preaching and writing, however 
Jaudable those attempts may be, are premature; since, from the 
Scriptures, it seems, says he, ** that that desiiable event is still at a very 
great distance.” P.184. The corclusion of this sermon is worthy of 
remark ; and in the pious wish expressed for the restoration of Isggel, 
every tree Christian will devoutly join. 

‘© Whenever the salvation of israel is wrought out, you may rest 
assured it will be at atime, and by means of instruments by far beyond 
the power of buman sagacity to determine. I here contribuied my 
mite towards the attemm, but ender a complete conviction of its 
tota! inatility. But so little am I wedded to my own prejudice or 
opinion, that to live to see the event giving them a flat contradiction, 
} should consider as the most blessed event of my life. Lord, let 
“* thy kingdom come :"" let there be “ great voices in heaven, say ing, 
the Kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
aad of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever.” Amen, 


Doctrinal and practical Illustrations of the Litany of the United 
Church-of Bnevland and Leland, including the Lord's Prayer, To 
which are added, Admonitury Prayers, cateulated for family and 
private Use. By the Rev. L. Booker, LL. D. Rector of Ted- 
sione, Delamere, in the County of Hereford. Small 8vo. Longman 
and Co. 


We revret that circumstances should have occurred which have thus 
long protracted our notice of this very useful, and very pious little 
poblication, 

Jt appears from a dedicatory address to the congregation of St. 
Fdmoand's, in Dudley, that Dr. Booket’s best days were spent in his 
ministry amovg them, and so much to their satisfaction, that on his 
leaving them for the rectory of Tedstone, Delamere, he was presented 
with a valuable piece of plate, as a token of their affection and 
esteein. le is properly anxious, however, to convey to bis readers 
that his imention of dedicating bis work to the congregations of St. 
Edmund's, Dudley, preceeded this proof of their parting kindness. 
Agcordingly, be declares his motives, affectionately as a minister, and 
gratciaby as aman. : 

“The motives,” says he, which impelled me to form such intention 
wore,-—‘That | might evince, by the act, the lively regard which I 
feel for yoa,—and, whey no longer permitted personally to show unto 
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you the way of salvation, that something of mine might remain in 
your hands, which has a tendency, at least, to promote your spiri- 
tual welfare. 

« Propriety, surcly, would not, in avy one, be violated by an 
indulgence of their motives: while, ‘n me, an indulgence of them is, 
I conceive, sanctioned in a peculiar manner, au! even demanded, 
A long seties of kindnesses, thronghout .. ight 2en yeurs, you were 
pleased to crown, at last, by an act of fricads’yi Ps affection, and 
generosity,—which, as it is too gratifying to my mind, and too honor- 
able tomy character, to be passed over in si ilence ; so is it, likewise, 
tootmpressive a call ou my feelings, to permit me to conceal my 
gratitude.” | 

Reflecting on the exclusive field which he had at St. Edmund's for 
his ministe rial exertio: is, and how Iittle opportunity sf ‘might com- 
paratively have for similar exert ions in the retirement of Tedstone, 
Delamere, he thus piously meditates, when he hac quitted the- busy 
scen®, and parted with his tock. 

“ A wide field, with a truly plenteous harvest was long mine,—a 
vineyard, with abundance of frvit to reward the tiller’s toil; and, 
removed as lam, toascene of little coinparative usefulness, (10t 
knowing the things which shall befal me here) I sigh, I weep, over 
opportunities to farther the salvation of man, which, to me, may 
hever, never more return!—When [ recollect your crowded streets, 
ina district full of busy people,—when I call to mind the puwubers 
which used, in God's house, to be gathered around me, and know 
that every one of them is destined to be immortal, I re proach my- 
self, for not having done more towards making that immortality 
blessed, 

“In pity to me, then, do for yourselves, my dear friends, what 
I have failed to do for you, Jest ruin be our mutual portion ! lest you 
couie short of glory, and f, who have not duly preached to others, 
myself be a cast away. 

Ina preface, Dr. Booker alludes to a_publication from the pen of 
Mr. Biddulph, entitled, ‘* Essays on select Parts of the Liturgy of 
the Church of England ; ” and very modestly ebserves, that ** had 
Mr. Biddulph iv cluded the Litany in his pian, the present humble 
attempt to illustrate that i important part of our church service, would 
have been superseded —if it be not, indeed, superseded by other and 
better performances. 

On such a subject, which has engaged the attention of many 
learned and man y pious clergymen of ihe Church oi bogland, as 
well in elaborate treati: ‘> ja conciser publications of sermons and 
Cssaysy we are not, inde ed, ,eXpect much nove ‘ity of remark, nor 
Much enlargement of practical inference: But we meet through- 
Ont with a spint of unatiected piety, and are gratified always by a 
display of christian charity, as remote from the danger of modern 
laxity, as Pari that of narrow bigotry, and our Litany is concisely, 
yet clearly, shewn to be scr iptural. 

So pious an iJJusjration of it, indeed, as that now before us, ig 
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seasonable at all times, but more particularly so now, when it has 
been reviled as a barren form, unenergetic in piety, and defective in 
the essentials of vita! holiness. It can be'so to those only who are 
themselves wanting in holiness. If there be any who have read it, or 
been present when it has been read, so frequently, that it has ceased 
to have upon them the effect which it should have from its scriptural 
piety, we would earnestly recommend them to look into these doc- 
trinal and practical illustrations. Their attachment to the Litany will 
be strengthened, their piety may be revived, and they will not, we 
hope, discontinue to be grateful for being blessed with a public «er- 
vice, which they will perceive to be in strict contormity with the Holy 
Scriptures. 

To the illustrations of the Litany are added some admonitory 
prayers. ‘These all possess the genuine spirit of Christian piety, and 
will be prized by the devout christian, into whose bands they fall. 
There is one for a widow, or widower, the substance of which, we 
are informed in a note, ‘‘ served powerfully to console the author's 
mind, when it pleased divine Providence lately to prove bim, in the 
loss of a most excellent and much-beloved wife, with the deep afilic- 
tion of widowhood ; an affliction which combines all the pungent 
sorrows which attend the death of friends and kindred, tearing in 


‘pieces, as it were, the human heart ;—an affliction which none can 


know, but those who feel it.” P. 98. 

If ever the notice we have taken of this little work should 
meet the eye of the respectable author, we would wish to remind 
him, while we feel for his loss, that his hours of solitude and sorrow, 
which he so pathetically makes known unto us, may be solaced by 
the reflection, that he has favoured the world with a publication 
which will edify many a disciple of Christ, and with a prayer, which, 
if devoutly used, will relieve the sorrows of those who suffer with 
him under a similar calamity. ? 
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‘ 


The Acceptance. By the Author of Caroline Ormsby, &c. 5% vols. 
12mo. pp. 771. 15s. Booth, 1810. 


Tue epistolary form, which the author of this novel has adopted, is 
probably the most difficult of all modes of composition, and requires 
a greater variety of talent. We too often see the same sentiments, 
and the same language, put into the mouths of persons in situations 
of life wholly different, of chamber-maids and Jadies of distinction, 
of men highly educated, and of others without any education at all. 
It is supertluous to observe, that ignorance so gross entirely destroys 
that deception which it is the business of .the novel-writer to support. 
“The Acceptance,” however, is not to be taxed with this defect. 
It is written in an easy style, and in language tolerably chaste and 
correct. There is a sufficient degree of discrimination in the charac- 
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ters. ‘The story is skilfully framed; the plot, with the exception of 
some few common-place incidents, ably conducted ; and the moral is 
good. The principles of the author appear to be sound; and, we 
doubt not, that he is a religious and moral man. But the greatest 
defect in his book is, in our opipion, the introduction of a Free- 
thisker, and of a religious man, both equally well-educated, and 
possessed of equal abilities; without supplying the Jatter with argu- 
ments sufhciently powerful to remove the prejudices, to expose the 
errors, and to convince the jadginent, of the termer. Sir William 
Dorrington, the religious character, in lamenting the infatuation of 
his infidel friend, ‘Lyevanion, talks, indeed, of the truths of Divine 
Revelation, but seems to think it unnecessary to enter into any train 
of reasoning respecting them, or to expose the fallacy of Deistical 
principles, though, that is evidently the only node by which he can 
hope or expect to reform his sophistical friend. A tree-thinker should 
never be introduced upon the stage but for the purpose of exposure. 
And if a writer does not feel the ability to expose the weakness, and 
toconfute the errors, of scepticisth, he shouid never introduce it to 
the notice of his readers. Trevanion is made to experience disap- 
pointment and unhappiness, and so far the moral is good; but he is 
suffered to die with the coufirinea disbelief of the existence of a 
future state; and so far the exampie is bad The book, however, 
may safely be put into the hands of young persons, as it contains none 
of that ribaldry, which disg:aces so many productions of this kind, 
and as it places a religious, aoral, and virtuous life, ina proper point 
of view. 


The Assassin of St. Glenroy ; or, the Axis of Life, anovel. In four 
volumes. By Anthony Frederick Holstein, Author of Sir Owen 
Glendower, &c. 12mo. pp. 986. Newinan and Co. 1810. 


Tue title of this novel led us to expect a mass of romantic bombast, 
and insipid affectation. We found, indeed, some guaintness of 
phraseology, and a litle departure from the ordinary forms of 
language ; together with a multipliciuiy of characters and of incidcats, 
which, not unfrequentiy, mar the interest of the scene, by the iniro- 
duction of unnecessary episcdes. Still the author has displayed a 
respectable share of talent in working ap bis story, and, though he 
sometimes soars beyond the bouds of probability, and even violates 
nature herself, he contrives to keep the feelings alive; and, though 
he seeks rather to punish vice than to render it odious, be does drama- 
tic justice, in the end, to all his various characters. 
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LDUCATION. 
Ee 
Modern French Conversations ; containing elementary Phrases. and 


new Easy Dialogues, ia cach and English, upon the most famihar 
subjects. For the use of Schools, By W. A. Belienger, author of 
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“« The French and English Idioms compared.” Second Edition, 
improved. Pp, 168, !2mv. 2s. bound, Sherwood and Co. 1810. 


Tue plan of this volume is taken froma suggestion of Mr. Pratt, 
in his ‘* Gleanings,” and consists of phrases and dialogues ; arranged 
under distinct and appropriate heads, which render them easily con- 
sulted by persons desirous of speaking on any common topic. Both the 
plan and execution, it appears, have deservedly received the approba. 
tion of the public. Mr. B. however, might have avoided some in- 
accuracies: At p. 5, je vous serai Lien oblige, is properly rendered, 
“ Tshall be mach obliged to you ;" and, at p. 48, imperfectly, I thank 
you.” Nevertheless it is, perhaps, one of the most useful works of its 
kind in use. 


The Sermon of Dr. Blrir, on the duties of the young, arranged into 
French Exercises, for the use of the youth of either sex, engaged in 
the study of the french language. To which is added, by way of a 
key, a highty-fiished translation into French of the same. By Mr, 
Lenoir, Pp. 43 and 33, i2mo, 2s. 3d, Dulau & Co. 

Or the French translation, we have before expressed our appro- 

bation, and these interlined Exercises seem well adapied to assist 

students in writing Freoch. 
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Oviginal Poetry; by Victor and Cazire. Pp. 64. royal Svo. 4s. 
Stockdale, Pall- Mall. 1810. 


Master Victor and Miss Cazire have furnished us with Original 
Poeiry, translated from the Italian and the German, It was not 
a German, however, who wrote the second line in this, volume; 
‘* First of this thing, and that thing, and vother thing think; 
nor we hope a chemist who pronounced the sentence, ‘f Or you 
must bieacu for aye in flame:—"’ neither a poet nor a poetess, 
who said, ‘ But he fears, for he knows she is not common game. 

Wne piece of very important information we must add, that the 
first and second are dated Jan. 1910, the third, April 350, 1810; 
if the reader wishes more we must refer to this elegant volume. 
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MEDICINE, - 





The medical Remembrancer, or Pharmaceutical Vade Mecum ; being 
a short sketch of the properiies and effects of all the*medicinal Come 
positions and Simples now in use, as directed by the College of 
Physicians. in the laste New Loadon Pharmacopwia, arranges 
nuuder their several classes, To which is odded, an Al nhabetical 
Zable, in Latin end English, with the sb anid end present new 
zames, coniuining the proper doses of vack medicine. Intended 
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as a complete Pocket Manual. The Ind Edition. By T. F. 
Churchill, M. D. Pp. 114. small 8vo, Johnson and Co. 1810, 


Tue above title sufficiently explains the nature of this little volume, 
which appears well calculated to make the apprentices of apothecaries 
familiar with the nawnes and uses of drugs. Young plysicians, 
ignorant of the Materia Medica, may also find it useful, 


A Commentary on the Treatment of Ruptures, particularly in a state 
of Strangulation. By Edward Geoghegan, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, Honorary Member of the Royal 
Medical Society, Edinburgh, and of the Physico-chirurgical 
Society, Dublin. Pp. 95, S8vo. Highley, 1810. 

Tue drift of this writer's observations are, that Monro, Pott, Bell, 
Cooper, Lanrence, Wilmer, and in fact every practitioner who has made 
known his opinions on ruptures in a state of strangulstion, have been 
in error, asto their nature and treatment; and that the removal of the 
tumefaction, containing imprisoned air, and sémetimes fecal matter, 
effects that of the strangulation. Much ingenious aud specious rea- 
soning are brought forward in support of Mr. G.’s opmions; and 
there certainly are strong shades of difference beiween those whom 
he opposes. The author, indeed, i:troduces his ideas of this disease 
with great modesty, and writes like a gentleman ;---two things rather 
rare among our modern medical writers. He appears to entertain 
much higher opinions of Mr. A. Cooper's talents and skill than we 
do, But experience alone must decide as to the validity of what he 
advances. As the subject is of great moment to mankind, we cannot 
hesitate to recommend an gitentive perusal of his work, which dis- 
plays muth good sense and professional humanity. 


A Practical Treatise on Tinea Capitis Contagiosa, and iis Cure; with 
anatlempt to distinguish this disease from other affections of the 
Scalp : and a plan for ile arrangement of culancous appearances, 
according to their origin and treatment; including an inquiry tnto 
the nature and cure of Fungi Hematodes and Neevi Alaterni. The 
whole exemplified by cases. By W. Cooke, Surgeon. Pp. 264, 
royal 8vo. tus. Gd. Cradock and Joy, 1810, 

Mr. Cooke has observed and read much; what a treasure has he far- 

hished to the Annual Medical Reviewers! His copious notes will 

enable thein to quote works which they never saw, or if they did, 

could not reai; and his judicious remarks, if tradaced by a little 

pueri ¢ petulauce, may give to presumptive ignorance an air of smart- 
hess and wonderful profundity. Whether they will manifest any 

Statitude ior such a singular, though perhaps unintentional service, 

We shall not at preseut inguire; but this work probably cortains 

learning enough to recommend Dr, io a fellowship withoat 

any previous examination. This, it must be confessed, is an impor- 
tant point, and Well worth the labour of editing a couple of volumes, 

Under the pretext of an annual publication, in order to avoid a cursed 

examination in Latin! Mr. Cooke has likewise furnished some value 
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able hints, respecting the novelty of the favorite opinions of some 
medical writers, which are now very fashionable, for fashion in medi. 
cine reigns no less despotically than in the drawing-room ; he traces 
them to Boerhaave, Galen, and Hippocrates, and even questions the 
magical power of the bile in assisting digestion. As the cuticle is 
insensible and inorganized, the epithet morbid, he remarks, is incor. 
rectly applied toit. Those who have written nonsense on this sub. 
ject would do well to consider this simple truth, Yet our author pro. 
fesses no new theory of tinea capitis contagiosa, or ringworm of the 
head, bur defines its character, and sweeps away much of the absurdity 





‘with whreh it has been encumbered even by some of the most splen- 


did theorists and publishers on this malady. After reviewing the opinions 
of numerous and distinguished medical writers, our author proceeds 
to make some geueral observations om cutaneous diseases, and lays 
down the principles of a more just and useful classification. The con- 
clusion is a truism, which medical practitioners should always bear 
in mind, that ‘* the vis mediatriz nature, after all the inventions 
of art, will be found the most certain guide; yes, and the safest 
remedy also! ‘The general and theoretical remarks are illustrated by 
a great number of cases, in which the author’s extended practice has 
enabled him to treat such diseases with considerable success. He 
discovers respectable learning, talents, solid judgment, and acute 
observation, qualities essential to every good medical practitioner. 
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Memoirs of the Life of Isaac Pennington; to which is added a Review 
of his Writings: By Joseph Gurney Bevan. London, Svo. 212, 
Pp. Philips, George-yard, Lombard-street, 1807. 


Iw an introduction tothe publication before us, we are informed, that the 
«* numerous tracts’ of Isaac Pennington ‘* have been. three times 
edited, and lie open to the access of every one.” But it is observed, 
that two quarto, or four octayo volumes, closel, printed, are, to 
many, formidable things." | We should, indeed, ourselves perfectly 
agree with this observation, if they were filled with such matter as is 
in this volume more briefly offered. Joseph Gurney Bevan, however, 
thinks differently from us on this subject; and willing to accom- 
modate persons of less leisure or application than himself to such 
writings, he incorporates the most savory parts into his Memoirs of the 
Life of Isaac Pennington. 

From these Memoirs we Jesrn, thot Isaac Pennington was born 
about the year 1616, and that “ he arrived at manhood at a period 
when England was agitated by means of the discord between Charles l. 
and his Parliament.”* His father had been a violent partizan of the 
Parliament ; and had the son's terper inciined him to enter the lists, 
he “might probably soon have arisen to eminence in the republic.” 
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‘ . 

But hé seems early to have set his mind on another contest than the 
one for worldly power ; and ‘ to have chosen a life dedicated to an 
inquiry after God, anda holy fellowship with lis despised” people.”* 
Yet. notwithstanding thts abstraction trom the world, we are not at 
all surprised to find in the next page, trom his memorislist, that he 
still was (and who of the persons called Quakers is not?) attached to 
aconymonwealth. 

© Tt is probable,” says Joseph Gurney Bevan, “ that notwith- 
standing the mildness and moderation of his temper, and his great 
preference mf peace to contention, Pennington in his: judgment 
inclined to a commonwealth. For, in the tohowing year, he pubs 
lished.a pamphlet entitled, ‘ the fondimental right, safety, and 
liberty of the people (which is radically in themselves, derivately in 
the Parliament, their substitutes or representatives) asserted.’ TVhis 
right,’ saith he, ‘ lieth chiefly in these thee things—in the people's 
choite of their government and governors; in the establisliment’ of 
thatygovernment ain! governors whom they shall choosé; aud in the 
alteration of ‘either as they shall find cause."” PL. 

Thanks to frend Bevan for thus speaking out the sentiments of bis 
admired friend Isaac Pennington. LD 99K 

His political sentiments are here delivered in language too plain to 
be misunderstood, in perfect consistence with the Known attachmefit 
of the Quakers, as a society, to a republic, and with their hostility to 
any thing approaching towardsa monarchy. Let any one, who entertains 
i doubt on this subject, look into Lesiie’s Snake in the Grass, where 
he will pereeive their politieal sentiments’ ably unravelled. If he 
shallthen think that these were their sentiments in former, and are 
not in these present days, let only their bias be noticed as they give 
their votes for a seat in Parliament, and the mistake will cease. It 
wil be seen plainly to what description of patriots they ate friends, 
We hive ourselves been eye witnesses to parties of them flocking to 
vote at the hustings, at the Middlesex election, for Sir Francis Berdett, 
Theit politics, then, are well known; there is nothing mysterious 
about them. . 

Their religions sentiments are not so eaSly discoverable. Ina 
passage given from the works of Isaac Pennington, 2d ed. vol. 2. 
Pp 511, 512, we read as follows: , 

‘ T was acquainted with a spring of life from my childhood, whieh 
enlightened me in my tender -years, and pointed my heart towards the 
Lord, becetting true sense in me, and faith and hope, and love; atid 
humility, and meekness, &c. so that ingeed 1 was a wonder to” sone 
that knew mie, beeause of the savour of life and religion, which dwelt 
TH) ny heart, and appeared in my conversation.” .P 11. 

Heace we might suppose, to adopt an expression which is: very 
frequently nsed in these memoirs, that Isaae Pennington bad * tonitd 
the Lord,” and might hope that he was comforted under bis protection, 
But, in the following paragraph, he, most imeonsistently with cris 
former declaration, remarks, 
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Noo 1.48, Vel. 37, Octoler, 1810. 
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** I did not look to have been so broken, shattered, and distressed, 
as I aflerwards was, and could by no means understand the meaning 
thereof, my heart truly and earnestly desiring after the Lord, and not 
having the sense of any guilt upon me. At that time, when I was 
broken and dashed to pieces in my religion, I- was in a congregational 
way ; butsoon after parted wiih them, yet in great love, relating to 
them how the hand of the Lord was upon me, and how | was smitten 
in the inward part of my religion, and could not now hold up an 
outward form of that which ] inwardly wanted: having lost my God, 
my Christ, my faith, my knowledge, my life, my all. And so we 
parted very lovingly, I wishing them well, even the presence of that 
God whom I wanted, pucmising to return to them again, if ever I ivet 
with that which my soul wanted, aud had clearness in the Lord 60 to 
do.” P. 11. 

** Jt is not, therefore, easy,” as Joseph Gurney Bevan says, “ to 
fix with precision the date of the convincement of Isaac Penning- 
ton.” P, g. Nor can wethink it of any importance to doso, While we 
know that the very toundation of Quakerism is republicanism in politics, 
and in religion adisregard of that order and of those sacraments which our 
blessed Lord instituted end established in hischarch, we think it only of 
importance to guard others against being seduced into an indifference 
with regard to their mischievous tenets, both political and religious. 

We have heard much, and who has not, that the Quakers are a 
harmless quiet set of people But we have yet to learn, how wanton 
Opposition to the authorized customs of the country in which they 
Jive in quietness, or how their resistance of the request from the powers 
that are to give a truce to Jabour'on that solemn day, when we com- 
memorate the passion of our Redeemer, partakes in any way of that 

ceableness and gentleness to which we are abundantly exhorted 
in the Gospel. We forbear, therefore, to enter further into the con- 
sideration of the period when Isaac Pennington first joined himself to 
the society called Quakers. ‘They, however, who wish to see, in 
detail, the shrewd hints at ascertaining this circumstance, are referred 
to the work, as are they also who have pleasure iu reading such wan- 
derings as these, 

** Now indeed the Lord at length had compassion on me, and visited 
me; though in a time and way wherein I expected him not; nor was 
I willing (as to the natural part) to have that the way, which God 
shewed me to fe the way; but the Lord opened mine eye, and that 
which I know to be of him in me closed with it, and owned it; and 
the pure seed was raised by his power, and my heart taught to know 


,and own the seed, aad to bow and worship betore the Lord in the 


pure power, which was then in my heart. So that of a truth I sea- 
sibly knew and felt my Saviour, and was taught by him to take up the 
cross, and to deny that understanding, knowledge, and wisdom, which 
had so long stood in my way: and then I Jearned that lesson (being 
really taught it of the Lord), what itis indeed to become a foul for 
Christ's sake." P* i3. 

Phe review of Pennington’s Writings, by Bevan, which is added.to 
the Memoirs, partakes of the same fammiarity ; which we judge to be 
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indecent familiarity, with the Lor», whose sacred name we fear we 
have too little reverenced, by transcribing the passages which we 
have selected out of many others of the same cast, heaped together in 
these memoirs. 


Thoughts and Remarks on establishing an Institution for the Support 


and Education of unportioned respectable Females, By the Author of 

“« The Step Mother,” “ Letters to Young Females,” ‘‘ Constantia 

Neville ; or, the West Indian,” &c. 8vo. 248. Pp. Longman and 

Co, 1809. : 

Tre difficalties which the unportioned part of the female sex 
experience in obtaining, by their own exertions, an honourable sup- 
port, are so feelingly displayed in this volume, and a remedy is so 
benevolently suggested, that criticism is disarmed, and many import- 
ant defects in language and composition should be overlooked. 

In an introductory chapter, Mrs. Whitford informs us, that she is 
“no visionary advocate for the rights of women.” It is, indeed, but just 
to add, that she never appears to desire to extend them to any visionary 
extent, Reflecting on the causes of moral evil among her own 
sex particularly, she offers the following very just consideration. 

“‘ T considered how difficult it was for an industrious female, ten- 
derly brought up, to gain her own living, without being subjected 
to various. disappointments ; for does not man bar every avenue 
to successful enterprize, by engr ssing almost every employment, by 
which she might be enabled to render herself independent ?” P. 3. 

This is an evil which has long, and justly, been deplored, and is 
undoubtedly productive of considerable injury to females. To coun- 


‘teract it, the remedy rests principally with females, who should, in 


employments which are peculiarly proper to women, give encourage- 
ment only to their own sex. There are, however, it is well known, 
many employments of this kind which are superintended by men,nnder 
whom females are, indeed, necessarily employed,but they are employ d 
only ina secondary capacity ,and are very poorly remanerated. The iuct 
is (oO common to excite much surprize, that the millinery business of 
this great metropolis, whence ample fortunes are derived, is conducted 
by men, who are often employed also in other capacities, with which 
that unmanly occupation is disgracefully - inconsistent. This is 
certainly highly prejudicial to the interests of females; and this all 
females, who wish well to their sex, and would stem the torrent of 
moral evil, so far as it is produced by want, and the absence of means 
to supply that want, are imperiously called upon to restrain. We do 
Bot recommend this expedient without feeling a proper portion of com- 


misseration for some respectable characters of our own sex; who, from — 


accident, or the imprudent arrangement of friends in early life, have 
been engaged in this feminine employment, and who would, we aié 
aware, be very material sufferers, if the expedient were generally 
fesorted to by females; but our regard to the permanent and general 
mterests of the other sex, renders us comparatively less feeling for the 
Weonveniences which it might bring upon a few of our own. 
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Besides, adverting to the difficulties; experienced by the feinaie sex, 
in obtaining an adequate support, it is a main object with Mrs 
Whitford to submit thoughts tor the establishment of an institution, 
wherein, not only unprotected females of tender years might, at the 
public expence, be educated, but also where those of more advanced 
years might experience an Asylum, in consideration of certain 
smatl payinents, and be assisting in the general concerns of the 
HISTHMLION. 

With respect to. those of tender years, we were much surprized 
to find that a part of the education recommended, in addition to 
Engiish composition, the use of the globes, a competent knowledge 
of astronomy, &c. was drawing, music, and dancing. Now it is 
evident to us, aud we cannot think, bow it could escape the author, 
that the attainments likely to be made by any number of unportioned 
females in these latter accomplishments, which, with the majority, 
will not be above mediocrity, and of no use, therefore, in. assisting 
them to obtain an honowable support, will probably be rather dis 
advantageous to them than otherwise, ‘That part of the plan 
which applies to persons of maturer. years, is founded on 
the most benevolent theory. We shall not auempt to detail the 
various particulars of the plan, but can safely recommend it as 
deserving of attentiqn to all persons whose generous dispositions 
incline them ever to think of means. by which the condition of the 
upportioned part of the female sex may be mediorated. 

It is recomended, that in this iustiiution there should bea chapel, 
aud ‘‘that the Church of England establishment should be the 
ground-work of religions instruction among the inmates of the 
‘sustitution.*” Itisa pity that any passage of the book should be at 
variance with — this judicious recommendation ; but we had the 
pain to read the-following sentence in the introductory chapter, where 
the atheistical Doctrines of Voltaire and others are alluded te, 
«Let the religiously disposed spurn all contensions about churek 
or chapel, esia Mished Churen,. or dissenters,” P. a3. If Mrs. 
Whitford here meant to convey that it was indifferent whetber the 
Peligion of the esteblished church, or that.of dissenters, prevailed, 
she perhaps was little aware, that she was establishing an jiudifierence 
between the sound aud defned doctrines of the church, and all those 
discordant, unsettled doctrines which prevail among the ditferent deno- 
minations of dissenters, not more contrary to those taught by Christ and 
the church than to each other, If she meant only to restrain all suchas 

ritable contention, her expression was unguarded, and was. not. called 
for by the occasion; and, in either case, it was inconsistent wiih the 
wish which has! een notice d, ** that the church of England establish 
ment might be the ground- work of religions instruction in the inisiie 
tution which she so zealously recommends,” 

There will be found some interesting observations in the volume 
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on the important defects in the ordinary system of female educa-. 
tion—We hope, and believe, however, that the author's disgust ac 
the female departure from virtue has magnified these defects into 
amore serious complexion than they bear, when she supposes, that 
they are the frequent cause of introducing ‘* on the streets, and 
elsewhere, the loveliest of those human beings, who are the pests of 
society, and the disgrace of their sex.”"* These unhappy females are 
not generally of the class supposed in this volume, in which there are 
very rarely any who have not received lessous of virtue, and acquired, 
from early intercourse, a sutlicrent protection to preserve them from 
necessarily siuking into this lowest and most pitiable state of degra- 
dation and wreichedness. 


The Botanists’ Guide through Pmeland and Wales. By Dawson Ture 
ner, F.R.S. A. S. and L.S. &c, and Lewis Wesion Dillwyn, 
F.R.S. and L.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 820. Pbillips and Bardon. 


Ir this\work be defective, it is to be attributed to the indolence of 
botanists, and not to the ingenious authors ;-yet even here, its very 
defects are ivstructive, so far. as they show those counties, the bow ic ul 
treasures of which are least known, or hitherto almost unexplored. 
This “ Guide” is arranged in the alphabetical order of the different 
counties, and the plants found in each are designated by ihetr syste- 
matic appellations, with the names of their observers anpended 5 so 
that an authority is given for the existence of every indigenoa. plent 
mentioned in each country. ‘The utility of this plan to botanists, as 
well as to students, must be evident, as the fortrer may: hence judge 
how far it may be expedient to re-visit certain countries, and the 
latter what has been discovered by their prodecesso rs, ind what they 
may hope to fiad or learn. We should think that ‘ AML our provincial 
botanisis have enough of disinterested zeal for national botany, (0 
communicate free ly tu the authors of the ” Guide,’ ' whatever crrors 
aad omissions they may discover in it, for anew edition. 


A Stati¥tical Synopsis of the physical and po tical stren uth of the 
chief Powers of £ sh down to the Peace of Vienna, (POY. 
Witha Tab. of tie Routes and distances jrom Laondon, taal the 
( apliads in the W. wld. By W. ‘Licken, protes: ior of MfTarhematies, 
Ger gtaphy, and History, and author of thé Historical Cirt of the 
Rei wen of Geors se the ‘Lhird, Pp. 4 2. 4to, Zs. Od. Sherwood and 
Co. Isto. ; 


Mx T. assures us, that the Chart of this Synopcis, [which is a 
heat well coloured engraving] is completely mu/twm te porto! and 
Without incurring the charge of vanity, or hazarding contradiction, we 
nay assert, that it contains more stidstical tntormation’ than has 
VOT yet been attempte 4, aud that ina clearer and more pe rspicu Us 
om, and in a mucn Jess space.” We of course do not buzayd to 
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contradict this modest assurance, as we adimit its truth, yet we could 
wish that the ingenious and learned adthor had lengiuened some lines, 
shortened others, and changed a figure or omitted a cypher in various 
paris. The plan deserves all the praise besiowed on it, only a litte 
more correctness and rigorous accuracy would not have detracted trom 
its superior merit. For instance, the line which indicates tie pcpu- 
lation ot Paris to be 580,000 we should curtail a bundred, w oile tiat 
which gives Lisbon only 110,000 we sould Jengthen. As friends to 
statisiical inquiries, however, we trust that the author will meet with 
due encouragement for the charts which he proposes to publish; and al- 
though we have not been able to find the historical chart mentioned in 
his title, the ingenuity and utility of this ‘* statistical synopsis” inspire 
us with a hope, that he will collect and condense tugether muuch con- 
venient information, 


A stort Letter to FE. Donovan, F. L. 8. one of the compilers of Dr. 
Rees s new Cyclopedia, on the subject of a paragraph in that 
work, retlecting on the abilities of the members of the Entomo- 


Jogical Society. By the Rev. J. Burrell. A. M, F. L.S. and F. 
K.S. Pp. 17, Svo. Savage, Bedford Bury. 1810. 


Mr. Donovan most justly deserves the castigation he has here 
received, althyugh we could have wished, for the sake of the reverend 
author's own character, that he had used somewhat milder language. 
Ifany proof were wanting of Mr. D.’s consciousness of inferiority in 
menial acquirements to Mr. Haworth, his illiveral treatment to that 
genticman, in the article alluded to, would fully supply it. 














POLITICS. 
+ to 
Tie operations of our army in Portugal form, of course, the most 
prominent, and the most :mteresting, feature tn the politics of the pre- 
sent month ; and we may venture, indeed, without subjecting ouw- 
selves to the charge of presumption, to add, that they will form 
a feature no less prominent, and no less interesting, in the history of 
the nineteenth century. Where is the man, with the heart of an 
Englishman beating ia his bosom, who will now dare to question the 
military skill, judgment, and conduct, of Lord Wellington? Where 
the man, with the smallest pretensions to the character of a states 
man, or even of an ordinary politician, who will venture to condemn 
our ministets for the struggle which they have maintained, in Portugal, 
against the general enemies of the human race? Who will presume 
todeny, that, had Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, and Holland, 
been defended in the same way in which Spain and Portugal have 
been defended, the destroyers of the European continent would have 
been checked in their very outset, and would have been driven back 
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(to use the words of a most learned political divine, and by him 
applied to a late member of the cabinet) “ with the haughtiness of 
scorn, the bitterness of contempt, and the fierceness of indignation ?” 
Had the inhabitants of those various countries been unauimously. 
resolved to oppose their ferocious invaders, to submit to every piiva- 
tion, and to every sacrifice, even to reduce their habitations to ashes, 
and to lay waste their vineyards and their fields, sooner than tamely 
surrender their homes, their families, and their property, to a merciless 
enemy, not ten times the power which France could command, in the 
zenith of her force, in the height of her revolutionary frenzy, could 
have sufficed to reduce them to the wretched state of dependance, to 
the grovelling condition of slavery, in which their want of resolution, 
coutage, ad, above all, principle, has now placed them ? 

The opposite results of the observance of two distinct lines of con- 
duct, in opposing the French, are now no longer subjects for specula- 
tion, but historical facts. All the people of Germany, Italy, and Hol- 
land, relying on the solemn assurances of the enemy, have remained 
quietly at their homes, while their weak and senseless governors have 
resisted the invading armies, by the tactics of the old school of war, 
have opposed ordinary means to extraordinary efforts, regular operas 
tions to revolutionary movements, and have, naturally enough, been 
vanquished and enslaved. The people of Spain and Portugal have 
acted on a different principle, and had recourse to different means, 
They distrusted every profession, they disbelieved every word, which 
issued from the pen and the lips of a Frenchman. They knew that if 
subdued, they should become the most miserable of slaves ; that if 
their own liberty were once wrested from them, they would be dragged 
from their homes by their relentless task-masters, and would be made 
the instruments for depriving others of their freedom. They knew 


_ too, that submission would only sharpen the severity of their fate, and 


that, consequently, the sole possible chance for preserving, not merely 
their independence, but every thing which contributes to the happiness 
or comfort of social or domestic life, was to be found in a manly, de- 
termined, systematic resistance. But, some political sceptic. may pro- 
bably ask, what has been the result of this resistance? To him, if 
such a one there be, who cannot fee! the vast difference between even 
the present state of the Spaniards and Portuguese, and that-of the Ita- 
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Jians and Datch, it would be vain to address any arguments on the sub- 
ject. To others we shall simply observe, 

“ A year, a day, of virtuous lilerty, 

** Is worth a whole eternity of londage.” 


Days and years of virtuous liberty have the brave ,iuhabitants of 


Spain and Portugal already secured by their manly resistance. And we 
hope and trust, that the result of this straggle will be, the establish- 
roent, on a firm and solid basis, of the lasting independence of their 
respective countries ; the enjoyment of a rational and well-regulated 
freedom ; the security of all those social and domestic blessings which 
are the crtain fruits of a good government, and of a proper spirit in 
the people ; aud, finally, the maintenance of anew character in the 
political world, and of a new aud more elevated raWK in tke scale of 
nations. » i 

But should the resz/t, unhappily, prove adverse to our wishes, and 
destructive of our hopes, still the strugg|. will uot have been supported 
in vain. . It will have rendered essential service to the civilized world, 
by teaching those people who have greater means, and more potent 
resources, thav the Spaniards and Portuguese, the practicability of 
eifective resistance to the arms and the arts of the Corsican usurper, 
Te will have diminished, too, materially, bis powers of destruction, aud 
have taught him the mortifying lesson, that to command and tu achieve 
are not precisely, as he has been hitherto led to suppose, one aud the 
game thing, 

There is another consideration which, as it affects our own minis- 
ters, in ibe examination of this question, must not be omitted. Is it 
nothing—and we make the appeal with confidence to the bosom of 
every Briton whose faculties are not palsied by party,— to have 
roused, in millions, the dormant spirit which has led to such generous 
sacrifices, such patriotic efforts, and such heroi¢ achievements ? Is it 
nothing to have stimulated the sons of superstition and sloth to forego 
their customary pursuits, to change their settled habits, to feel an active 
principle of patriotism, to make the love of freedom and their country 
the all-pervading motive of their conduct, to prepare tor deeds. of 

hetoism, and to offer every sacrifice on the altar of public virtue? Is 
" it nothing, we say, to have produced, amidst the ruins of surrounding 
empires, and the wrecks of mental energy, a moral revolution, thus 
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laudabJe. in its spirit, and thus beneficial in its effects? To withhold 
the meed of praise from exertions so actuated and so directed, would be 


alike remote from wisdom, and repugnant to justice. Whatever, then, 


may be the issue of the present contest in the Peninsula, the British 
cabinet will have the consolation of reflecting that, through them, Spain 
aud Portugal have set a noble example to the rest of Europe, and that, 
if they have at last been compelled to yield to superior strength, their 
fall has not been occasioned by any want df exertion on their own 


part, nor by any failure of assistance on our part. 


They may also 


derive farther consolation from the knowledge, that, although the 


French possess the territory, the acquisition was not made without 


immense loss, while the country itself is laid desolate, and the hearts of 


its remaining inhabitants are still steeled against them. 
We leave it to those shallow statesmen, who have deprecated .as 


useless, and condemned as ruinous, the line of conduct which has 


produced such happy eficcts, to refl 


solemnly and seriously, on the 


present state of things, and to forsn a rational estimate of the situation 


toavich Europe would have been actually reduced, had Spain and 


Portugal been Jeft to their fate. To many of these men, of high 


talents and great respectability, we will not impute dishonourabie 


motives, much less any wish to injure their native country. But we 
caimot but lament the prevalence of that party spirit, which seems to 
weaken their perceptive powers, to lessen their judgment, to benumb 


their faculties ; which rises superior to old principles and early attach- 


ments; which leads to a vain attempt to amalgamate, in the state cru- 


cibie, heterogeneous particles 


? 


and which, finally, makes them act as 


if the public interest was but a secondary, or subordinate, consideras 
tion, and personal aggrandizement the primary, substantial, and -para- 
mount, rule of conduct. In this view of things, neither taken through 
the prism of fancy, nor seen through the medium of prejudice, every 
honest Briton mast confess, that there is much solid ground for lament- 


ation and regret. 


Could we speak with a voice of thunder, we wouid 


raise it to exhort all persons, who truly Jove their country, and vene-~ 
fate thoselaws, and that system of polity which render it an object 
worthy the affection of men who value the blessings of freedom, and 


appreciate the consegnences of Oxpex ; to unite, heart and hand, in 
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supporting and directing the national efforts against the great enemy 
of our native land, and of the whole train of her institutions, spiritual, 
civil, political, and commercial. Bat we are not so ignorant of the 
world as to expect success from such exhortations ; we know, indeed, 
the vanity of opposing principle to interest. Yet we think, nay we 
are certain, that even interest, rightly considered, and distinctly under. 
stood, would Jead to the very same conclusions whith we are most 
anxious to enforce. Intestine divisions, while they give vigour to our 
enemy, and palsy the arm of our country, must weaken individeal 
security, by diminishing the® public strength —The inference is ob- 
vious; let diseord, then, cease at home, while war rages abroad. 
Time was, and that not very remote, when the very same men, who 
now range uncontrolled in the wilds of political schism, and eagerly 
beat up for recruits in the field of contention, were the first and the 
Joudest to deprecate all disunion ina period of public danger ; and to 
exhort the leaders and members of parties to suspend their attacks, and 
to establish a parliamentary-truce, until the restoration of peace should 
afford them an opportunity for the indulgence of their splenetic disposi- 
tions, and the gratification of their political enmities, without the risk 
of injury to the state. We joined them in these deprecations ; we 
concurred with them in these exhortations; let them not blame us, 
then, if, under similar circumstatces, we make a similar appeal to 
themselves. Itis not, however, an argamentum ad hominem tlrat we 
employ, bat an argumentum ad rem. 

It is foreign from our purpose to enter into any details respecting 
the recent operations in Portugal. The battle of Buzaco has added 
one more sprig to the fall laurel- wreath of our gallant commander; 
while our officers and men have given another decisive proof of theit 
superior prowess. It is needless, also, to hazard any opinion or con- 
jecture respecting the ultimate issue of the present campaign ; wheo, 
before these observations can meet the public eye, the fate of the Penin- 
sula will, in all probability, be decided. That confidence, however, 
which, even under the most unfavourable appearances, has never once 
forsaken us, remains still unimpaired ; and we feel a strong conviction 
that Spain and Portugal will yet be free. 

The Spaniards, indeed, have evidently improved in skill, steadiness, 
and discipline ; and they have discovered the only mode of carrying 
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on a war against the French which can prove effective and successful. 
Their Cortes, or ancient deliberative bodies, have, meanwhile, assem- 
bled in the Isle of Leon, in the vicinity of Cadiz, As far as their pro- 
ceedings are yet known in this country, this assembly appears to be 
composed of men of Knowledge, intormation, and resolution ; and we 
trust, their measures will be such as to increase the public confidence, 
to enlarge the public resources, and to invigorate the public efforts. 
There is one point, however, which we cannot suffer to pass without 
animadversion.—They have adopted, in their preliminary report, an 
abstract principle, false in itself, and pernicious in its consequences, 
We mean, the principle adopted from our countryman Locke, that the 
sovereignty rests fundementally in the people, and emanates from the 
people. So much has been said, in this review, since its first estabe 
lishment, in confutation of this absurd maxim, that to enter into any 
laboured arguments, in order to prove its fallacy, would be a work of 
supererogation. It was the adoption of this very principle which over 
threw the monarchy of France, led to the.desolation of one half of the 
European continent, and paved the way for the usurpation of the Core 
sican, and, consequently, for the present invasion of Spain. This ree 
flection, we should have thought, would have sufficed to prevent the 
promulgation of an abstract principle, which had been already produce 
tive of so much practical evil. There could be no necessity for loose 
discussions upon speculative points; the Cortes knew full well the 
nature and extent of those rights which the primitive constitution of 
their country had conferred on them ; they were at full liberty to exer 
cise them ; and therefore no good purpose could be answered by tracing 
them totheir origin ; while it wasevidentthat conside: able mischief might 
ensue from assigning to them a fanciful and sandy basis. Whete, let 
Us ask, are the supporters of this doctrine ? where, and when, was this 
chimerical sovereignty, thus ridicalously aseribed. to (he people, exere 
cised by the people? Ip no one instance, we boldly aihrm, since the 
birth of civil soviety. Indeed, it is preposterous to taik of any right 
which it is physically impossible to exercise. If the sovereignty were 
teally so vested, each individual mast have his portion of it, and the 
majority could have no possible right to controul the minority. . Bes 
tides, it has been often, both pertinently and shrewdly asked, if we 
people are the sovereign, who are the suljects ? It is evident there cam 
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220 Politics. 
be no sovereign without subjects, and equally so that where the whole 
community, or the people, are sovereigns, there can be no subjects. 
We are deeply concerned to see a nation, situated as the Spaniards 
now are, and presenting, as they do, to astonished Europe, a spectacle 
at once noble and subiime, involving themselves in such silly discus- 
sions a8 this, and not only silly but dangerous. In another respect, 
too, they have exactly followed the example of those refornying sages 
who first sapped the foundation of the French throne, for they Lave 
excluded all the members of the executive government from the 
Cortes, which, we suppose, they consider as the legislative body of the 
‘ state. If they wish to understand the practical inconveniences re- 
sulting “from this last regulation, they have only to cast their eyes 
over the proceedings of the first two assemblies convened after the 
commencement of the French Revoiution, [no their present situation, 
this exclusion is peculiarly pernicious, because they stand in necd, both 
in the executive and Jegislative departments, of all the talents and know- 
Jedge which the country can command ; besides, in the complicated 
operations which they must, of necessity, have to support, the pre- 
sence of ministers in the Cories would greatly facilitate public business, 
and materially promote that expedition and dispatch which are 
essential to the success of every military enterprize. In respect of 
this alleged sovereignty of the people, it is evident to us, that where 
this principle is adopted as a leading maxtm of the state, po monarchy 
can. subsist. Unless, therefore, the Spaniards propose to reconcile 
contradictions, they must either abandon the principle in question, ot 
establish some new form of government which may have the appear- 
ance, at least; of being in some degree compatible with it. It is our 
fervent wish that they may be free and happy ; and we are persuaded 
that the means of obtaining both freedom and happiness are within 
their reach. If they be wise, they will profit by the example of 
France, which should serve them not for a guide but a beacon. They 
will not seek for liberty in revolution ; they will not ¢estroy, but im- 
prove, their ancient institutions; they will preserve their monarchy 
while they secure the rights of the subject; they will provide tor the 
periodical meeting of the Cortes, and for the frée@om of their delibe- 
rations ; and they will restore those checks, and that controul, over thé 
executive government, which formerly subsisted, bat which time and 
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disuse have rendered obsolete. By doing this they wi!! save th. 
country, extort the admiration of the present age, and command th 
gratitude of posterity. Above all, let them beware not to pass, in 
speculative discussions, that time which should be employed in active 
pursuits. We shall continue to watch their proceedings wit) uncea- 
sing vigilance, and with anxious concern. In justice, however, we must 
add, that the principle of sovereignty now proposed, has been sanc- 
tioned in Spain above 1000 years. 





POETRY. 
To the Editor of the Antijaclin. 
Sir,—The sentiments of the following Ode, which appeared. in 
some of the Newspapers, wil perhaps entitle it toa place in your 


Journal. Your's, 
A Constant Reaper. 


a SRITAIN'S J! i 
AN ODE IN HONOUR OF OUR VENERABLE a BELOVED sOVEREIGN, 
. HAVING COMPLE TPILTHE VIPTIEVH YEAR OF A REIGN CONSECRATED 
TO PIETY AND VIRTUE. 
——‘' Whose hallow'd name the virtues saint,’ 
And his owb muses love--7TH# Best oF Aincs!" 
Tuomson, 
From fields of light the orb of day, 
Urges again his bright career ; 
And hails with pleasure beaming: ray, 
‘Lhe hour when GeorGe’'s Sov’reign sway 
Completes in peace his Fifleth year. 
For this shali anfeign'd praise be giv'n, 
On Seraph pinions rise to heav'n ; 
Praise from a people Lrave and /ree, 
Who greet their Country's JuBILEE : 
And whilst ali those in Britain born, 
With transpert hail this welcome morn, 
Across the Isle ioud pzeans ring, 
To GeorGe our Parent, and our Kine ! , 
Then as the doyal minstrel's song, 
His tibutary strains prolong— 
Unfeign’d affection shall inspire, 
W ith rapture’s notes his votive lyre ; 
Awake to joy its patriotic lays, 
And sp ead afar Imperrat Grorce’s PRAISE ! 


Preserv'd by Heav'n his Throne shall stand, 
Though hostile darts around are hurl'd, 
And’ proves Brarrannia’s envied land, 
Engirt with Albion's dauntless band--- 

he dulwark of a suff ring world! 
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And though third Henry's valiant name, 

Lives in th’ in:morial rolls of fame ; 

Though peeriess E>wanp's conqu'ring sway, 

With vicr'ry mark'd his glorious day; 

Yet oun lov'd Sov'neien’s Parent reign 

Yields not to these the plaudit strain ; 

Yields not to feudal scenes of blood, 

Whose people hail him “ Georce THE Goop !” 

W bose sons where'er the ocean faves, 

In thunder rule the trackless waves ; 

For him their gleaming faulchions weld , 

Their hearts bis throne---their breasts his shield ; 
Whose first vreat act made equal Justice Free, 
Whose mild benignant reign claims Britain's Jusivss ! 

~ 


Though Heav'n-born peace with halcyon smile, 
Refuse to bless our native shore ; 

From Marpa’s heights to fruitful Nive, 

The Chieftains of our sea-girt Isle 
Have fought, have triumph’'d as of yore ; 
That spirit which disdain’d to yield, 
On Poterier's plains and Cxessy’s field ; 
Which nerv'd each hero in the fight, 
To guard his country’s dearest right ; 
Which bade our Rateren's laurels bloom, 
Yet gleams o’er Nexson’s hallaw'd tomb : 
Sull glows in ev'ry panting breast, 
Beams on the warrior’s lion crest ; 
Proves Britons warlike, fitm, and bold, 
Brave as their mail-clad sires of old ; 
And where the tocsin sounds from far, 
The martial clang of rathless war ; 

Their red-cross banners fearless ‘‘ float the sky :” 
Resolv'd to conquer, or prepar'd to die! 


While GeorGe’s regal graces bean, 

With mildest splendor, all their own : 

Borne on time's ever gliding stream, 

More raciant still Ais virtues gleam--- 
And brighter lustre gilds bis Throne. 
Descending down the vale of years, 
An Angel's voice shall calm his fears ; 
Bid ev'ry earth-born passion cease, 

. His closing honrs sabside in peace-<- 
Disperse old age’s wint'ry gloom, 
And smooth his passage to the tomb. 
Bat oh ! may Heav'n with guardian care 
Yet dong our valued Monancu spare ; 
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Yet Jong avert that awful hour, 
When life's pale foe shall close his pow’r ; 
And borne to Henry's ha/low'd shrine, 
His relics rest ‘mid ‘‘ forms divine ;” 
Aod his pure spirit from earth’s prison free, 
Shall soar to Heav’n'’s Ergrnac Juicer ! 
October 25, 1810. . TRAFALGARIUS. 
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The Bishop of Lincoln is printing a work upon the subject of Cal- 
viniem, which will comprehend his last three charges, with very 
considerable additions, and numerous quotations from the works of 
Calvin and ancient Fathers, 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Vegetable Life, by the Authoress of 
Botanival Dialogues, with plates, one volume, octavo. 

Select Psalms, in verse, with Critical remarks, by Bishop Lowth 
and others, illustrative of the Beauties of Sacred Poetry; one volume, 
octavo. 

Practical Sermons, selected from the works of eminent Divines, 
and abridged for Family Reading ; one volume, 12mo. ‘ 

The Right Honourable G. Rose has in the press, a new and 
enlarged edition of a Brief. Examinatidn into the Increase and Come 
merce of the Revenue, brought down to the present time. 

A volume of Sermons and Extracts, consolatory on the Loss of 
Friends, selected from the works of Eminent Divines, including a 
Dissertation by Dr. Price, on the supposition, that virtuous characters 
will meet hereafter in a state of happiness: 

Family Sermons for every Sunday in the year, selected by the 
Reverend G. B. Mitchell, from Archbishop Secker’s works, ase nearly 
ready for puplication. | 

The eight volumes of the Spectator, comprised in one commodious 
octavo voluine, wil) be published in a few weeks. 

Mr. Westali’s Iiustrations of the Lady of the Lake, will be pub- 
lished in a few weeks ; the drawings will be submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the public at the same time. 

In the course of the month, the second edition of Mr. Johnes’s Tran- 
slation of Monstrelets Chronicles will appear, in twelve volumes, 
8ro. : 

Mr. Southey’s poem of Kehama is nearly finished at press; it is 
pinting by the Ballantynes of Edinburgh. 

The Author of Wallace. has a volume of Poems, nearly ready for 
publication. | 

Bannockburn has been selected by Miss Holford, as the subject 
for her next Metrical Romance. 

Genevive ; or, the Spirit of the Drave, a poem, by John Stewart, 
Rsq. Author of the Resurrection, will be published this month. 
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MreJ. J. Stockdale is engaged in a'Suppiement to the Covent 
Garden Journal,’ containing the Historyvof-the late contest, at the 
New Theatte, and all Letters, Jeux d‘Bsprit, &e. published thereon. 

Dr. Drake has Guished, ond’ will now very shortly publish, in 4 vols, 
Svo under the itle of the Gleaner, a selection of the best-essays irom 
those periodical papers which have not beeuineladed in the lastedition 
oO! the British essayists. Different editions will bé priniéd ro nuitell with 
the recent Svo. editions of the ‘J atier, Spectator, and Guardian ; with 
the British essayists by” Mr. Chatmers, and=the = British  Classies 
published by Sharpe. ‘Lhoreh, the sworks, from which this 
sclection is made, have not been deemed of sufficiert value to 
reprint, among the essayists, it Witt he universally allowéd that they 
contain many papers not surpassed by any in that collection. 3 and that 
fron so ample a field, a rich sheaf may be gleaned vy the indus: y of 
Dr. Drake. ) 

An account of the Isle of Man, connptigiat its history, antiquities, 
and present state, from. the pen of Mr. George Wood, will be ready 
for publication in a few weeks. 

The History of Lyon, civil, commercial, biographical, political, end 
military, from the earliest, accounts to’ the present time, by William 


Richards, A. M. will be shortly completed in one large octavo volume. 


A-work is about tobe published, ‘under the title of the Devquonal 
Famity Bible, containing the Oldand New ‘Testaments, with notes and 
illastrations, partly original and partly seldeted fron: the most approved 
ancient and modern expasitors, with a.devotional exercise at the end 
of every chapter; ‘by the Rev. J. Fewceit, AuM. [t is now in the press, 
and will be comprised in. two voluniesy goyal 4to, tovbe deiivered in 
parts or numbers as may best suit the convenicnee of purcha-ers, 

Mrs. Green, the auonymous writer of seme svorks of popularity and 
merit, has in the press a romance it four volnnics, cotiied. The 
Royal Exile; or, Victim of human passions,’'---I) is founded on 
events Of great ijaterest to this empite, whigh took piace in the loth 
century. 

Mr. Cromek, editor of the ‘‘ Reliques of Barns,” will, publish inthe 
course of the ensuing menth, a! e following .work,---" Remains al 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song : with ‘histar ical and traditi muh notices 
relative to the manners 2nd customs of the peasantry. 

Dr. George Rees is preparing for the press, a new edkion of his 
popular work on disorders of the stomach, in which mavy addi bioual 
cases and important observations will be introduced. 

The Rev. Mr. Davis, of Campton Academy, is printing an asetul 
collection ot'reading exercises for youth Of both sexes 

The second pirt of Lackington, ‘Allen, and Go,’s C atalogue, containe- 
‘ing the sciences of every description, Greek and Latin, classics, dictio 
naries, French, Italian, Spanish, Portugnese, and other foreign books, 
odd voluntes, &c. &e: is now ready for delivery, and the. third { and Jast 
part, which will comprise a fine collection of Divinity und icclesiae 
teal history, and’ a copious collection of ; books, in all languages aud 
prtas, maoy of them extremely rare, will. be published at Chrigimagy 
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